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-F OREW O R D 



In 1971, The American College Testing Program |anci the National 
, Univgrsity Extension Association joined to initiate the AGT-NUEA 
* Innovative Awards in Continuing Education program. This book is a 
^ conjpilation of the .award-winning entries submitted toMhat program in 
, 1975, and honored jn April i976.a( the NUEA Awards Luncheon held* 

during the annual meeting of the association* 

The ACT-NUEA awards are" designed to. hono^the faculty and staff of 
"NUEA member institutibns w^io are making innovative contribmions 
V that have natK/nwide, regional, statewide, or institutional application for 
the improvement of continuing, education, and to disseminate infor- 
^ niation about these contributions to otherfprbfessio^ials in the field.' Pro- 
grams that hav^ the widest application ar?given priority consideration. 
, However, programs and ideas which notably *af(|ct an institution's role in 
extension and continuing education are also^efic<^?aged* / 

T-here are fivc'separate awa:fd"ta"Ceg9ries in 'the program. Winners are 
^ ,chosen from spme or all^of the categories, depending on the meht of the 



The awafd categories ace: 

^ t Recently estabhshed programs with.damonstrated impact 

2. Recenliy established 'counseling and student servjpes programs ' 

' 3,^Chat>ges in a^dministratiye orgartization or staff training of continuing 
education divisions ^ 

K • . . • 

4. Untested i^eas , ■ • .. 

■ - - ' -• , 

5. Open (include (combinations of above c4'tegoF4es) ' ' 

, In 19'76, three winners were chosen and four a^ddjtibnal entries were cit^d 
for special recognition. The UniVer^jjry Of California, San Diego, was a 
, winner in category V for the entry "National Media Courses." in category 



2. a program called* "Adult Care'er Information PrQ|ecr took^he-award 
^ for Michigan State UniyersUy. Ihe Universily of tvIisi>ouii, Coluiiibid, , 

. submitted the winner for category 5, "Working "Together for, Female 
j Offenders" * / • . ' 

• The four programs ^eceivmg special recognition were: In category 1, the 
University of New Hampshire for -Elderhostj^rfin category 4; Ferris 
State-College for "Local Governmenf^SeniGe Program"; in category 5, 
the University of California. Los Angeles; for '^Bilingual Vocational 
w Traming of. Dental Assistants", and a noncategori^ed award was given . 
The Universit> of Iowa for ^Guidelines for Special Projects " No award 
was givei> for category 3, and only the special recognition ^ward far 
category 4. ^ * ^ ^ • 

The seven award-winning fha'nuscripts honored \n 1976 are reproVluced on 
. the following pages'..^ • . ^' ^ \ - 
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NA.TIONAL MEDIA COURSES 

University Extension 
' Ifniversity of California, San Diego 



Winner 

- Recently Established^ Programs with Demonstrated Impact 




Program 'Name: , ^ ^ - 

NATIONAL MEDIA COURSES • " . • 

Name of Principal Person(s) Responsible for Entry; ^ 
Martin N. Chamberlain 
"^Assistant Chancellor, Extended Studies ^ ^ \» , 

Deaij of University Extension 

Person(s) or Instiikton to'Whom Awar* Would Be Made: 

University E^tension/University^of Cali Diego ' 

Source(s) of funding: 

Various (as ek'plained in text) 

Cost of Program: ' . ^ ^ V 

Various (for the Wvera I courses) ' f^ . 

Number of Participants in I^re^m: ^ ' • 

5,000-50,000 yIN^ ^' ^ ^ . \ ^ 

Objectives, of Program; ^^^V- 

* To provide colleges* and diversities with course materials, of 
* unquestioned quality wMch make possible the * offering, 

. ■ nVtionally, ormedia-relatedxourses, taking advantage localV of 
series on ^television or in.newshapej:^^ ' . . ' 
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Chapter 1 ♦ > . 



NATIONAL MFDIA C OURSES 



A new phenomenon has ocj^urred irrhighe^ education in the last two >ears, 
which is being described as natipnal media programs. SucH programs 
involve^sthe creation ol a j:ourse interided tO be^oflered'at colleger and 
universities throughout the ' nation wrth one'of the ^mass , media 
television, radio, newspapers or magazine's as the essential teaching 
element. Some are lunded'by grants, others are* supported by 
the Initiating instituYu)n(s). Usuall) several books a general reader, an 
anthology ol additioHaiAea'dings, 'a studv guide are published to 
jransforra a cnedia presentation into a course. 

' ' / • 

University Extension at the, Uciiversit> of Calffornia, San Dic^goj pio- 
neere(hnational media courses. It started with its innovative Course by 
Newspaper which emerged in the fall of 1973 as "Ameriai and the Future 
of* Man." Since thenMhree additional ccoirses b> itewspaper have been 
offered^to increasing ^ numbers of participating, newspapers and 
cooperating colleges'" arid universities The course just concluded, 
* **Ameriajii,^ issues Forum," was carried weekly by 4^0 newspapers 
thVoughout the United. States an(i abroad, with av readership of some 28 
rnillion persi^ns.-lt^is mind-boggling to think tl]at any one thing we've 
done.might have bet?n read by that many pco\)\c^ ^ * • 

Courses* T)> Newspaper it> an eduaitional program developed b> 
"^^-^University L\tensron» University Jl Calilomuu San Dieg<^and"lunded by 
the National EnJowmentJor tHe Humanities, k^^ey ingrediertl is a series * 
\4,_weekly aTticles by leading American scholar-writers which appeal^ ii^ 
locaTfewspapers.^Mcire than 450 newspapers in 48 states, Europe, Puerto 
Ric9, and the Virgin Islands a're currently carrying thes^ artjcles, and 
m5re than 2§0 colleges and universities^ nationwide, are ci/rrcHi^tly offering ^ 
thpse cour^ses Idr credit. 

I^(|^^syJbr new^spapers, "colleges and universities t&. join bourses by . 
^ Newspi*per^ newspaper neol pnly be the first in its circulation acea to 
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6 INNOVAI IONS liy CONTINUING EDUCATION 

-feque*t-paU*cipa44an. And colteges and tiniversities wishing to join need 
only one'thing: a newspaper in their area that will ruir the articles. 

The courses are free oflcharge to any size or t^^pe of»neWspaper. Eighteen 
feature-length articles on prominent scholar-writers, including Nobel and 
Pulitzer Prize winners, ks w611 &s illustrations for the articles, a complete 
^packet of promotronal rnateriiils, and phgtograpTis and biographies of all 
oCthe course authors are supphed to thq cooperating newspap^^rs. 

Participating colleges anq ^universities arc frpe to present the c?ourses in 
their own wa>s to deterhune the appropriate academic division, credit 
hours, enrollment fees, local instructor and his or her salary, and^wherther 
to give^examinations or alterifeti>?e assignments to deterifiine grades. 



Course instructors are required to nieet with enrolled students for two 
Qontact sessions'. Other contact sessioijiy arid creative enrichment of the 
courses are, of course, endoutiagedr The instructors are a Is required 40- 
administer a multiple choice examination prepared by Courses by News- 
paper. for evaluation purposes." X ■ ' ' 

AJthough the.student enrollment fee is ^letermined by «ath college or uni- 
versity. Courses by Newspa.per encourages educational' institutions to 
k(Sp those fe&s low^or moderate in order to insure 4he highest possible^n- 
rollmentv In the past, most participating educational institutions chjlfged 
lower than usual fees.* * •« ' . 

Beyond ^norm^il ^operating costs, expenses foY presenting Courses by 
Newspaperese minimal. To defray ' expenses for developing futiife 
Courses by Newspaper, eachj college or unjj^ersity is asked to contribute 
$5 from the f€?e Charged to eich student enrolled. in the coufse. However, 
this S5 fee is not Charged tof schools wifh fewer*than 10 eni;ollees. , • 

A Reader and Study Guide are available for eacli gf the courses offered. 
Thp scholars who authored the course articles have'contributed to these 
nlaterials/Which are designed both for persopal enrichment arid for col- 
lege apd university instruction. 

The academic integrity of these courses and books is insured by a five- 
member faculty committee from.the University of California, Sah Diego, 
and by a National Board made up of prominent edubaiors, authors, and' 
journalists. Current chairman^f -the board is Dr. t)avid P. Gardner, 
President of the University 



of'Utah,.Salt Lakej^. 
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Thi' success of Courses, by Newspaper has, been astounding in the three 
years that it ha^ been offered. From its beginnings in the fall of 1973 .with 
250 nev^spapers and 200 colleges and ^niver&ities* participating, the 
numbers have grown to this year s (1975-76) record number of more than 
450 newspapers, and more than 250 colleges and universities. 

There are several reasons for this success. Fir&t, the articles, all by re- 
spected stholars, are ihtellectuall> challenging and are written iifthe fresh^ 
Uvely style of American journalism. Second, Jhej^V^s-arefeaTeH'orrdy- 
namic programs that_utiH^eJie-wt>^perw^d e'ducational institutions as^ 
forumaJor-discxissi'bn of issues important to people 'in all phases of itfe. 
And finally, the Courses by Newspaper cpncep^ offers both newsp^apers 
and colleges and universities a special opportunity to perform an 
innovative' service for their communities. " ' 

■ ^ . * ' / ' " ' ^ 

The participants tell the- story for Courses by Newspaper. From Hel^n 

Crockett, Associate Bean^ . Continuing Education, Wichita State 

University, came* this comment: - . \^ 

Moic than 190 students have enrolled in the fall (1975^ cour^offered by Courses 
by Newspaper even' though police of the cout-se did not appear in. our fall 
catalogue. Students have formed car pools and dnven from all across the state to 
'participate in the four scheduled contact sessions. 

' ' . / ' 

We certainly hope to offer the second partjof this coursp^sinceCourses by ^Jews- s 
paper helps us meet our obligatio/i t(f s^r^ the entire ^tate. Through Courses by 
Newspaper* Nve are able to bring an educatiotial program qght to the doors of 
resi(fenti>^ alUacross the state 1 •also believe that we arc providing a service to 
people who want' enrichcntnt and timely inEormation even though they may not 
need college credit. ' * , 

I© 

And from Keith D. West, Prorfiotipn Manager, the D^cjet News,. Salt 
Lak^ity: . • * ' , 

Although 'the Deseret News has participated in all previous Courses by News- 
paper programs, vve were so^ impressed with the hig^ caliber of. this year^ course 
(fall 1975) that we made it our paper's Bicentennial promotion.*^ 

Be/ore the series began we pui)lished on the front page of the Deseret NcWs the 
complete schedule of articles ^ong with the schedule of related programsnpn the 
televisionrStalio^s of the University of Utah arid tffigham V^ung UniVersity. Cop- 
ies of.this front page wei;e reprit^ted in color aiid distributed to the universities for 
use in their continuing education catalogues and their television station program 
guides. ^* » . ' / ' . • 
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In addition, we also mailed copies of the schedule to a.11 the English and social 
studies teachecs m Utah. It is m> understanding that man> of these teachers are 
*using the' Courses by 'Newspaper articles in their classrooms. " ' ^ 

\Vc felt tttat all of this promotaonal effort was warranted b> ^he high quality oS. 
Courses b> Newspapers BicbQtennia>series and its tie-in with a national 'Bice a- ' 
j tfcnnial prograrp. 

These *are but two/ comTner^ts fro?n the participants in Courses l^y 
Newspaper. Others felt that the* project \vas'*an excellentVecruiting device, 
ai)d promotional aid to familiatrze the community with th^ir college and 
what it haoTo' offer " It was repeatedly stated ina^urvey of editors done 
in fall 1975 and funded by the ExXon Educatijon Foundation that **the' 
ppograpi was a most valuable community service that would have high 
readership even, by those who "were not enrolled in thj| course for credit/' 
The articles were called **provocative,'' **thought pieces from very fine 
minds,** **a series that far surpasses anythin^dbne before/' "exceptionally 
fine/* and "especiallv timely/' ' v 

" ^ . J - - 
^ ' ^ / - ^ • • • . . 

The Courses by Newspaper project has otfered four courses since its 
•Inception. Beginning was "America and the Futur^ of Man'* which 
focused on the humanistic aspects of the American exp^erience aod its- 
implications ^or the, future. * Dr.' Paul Saltman, Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Alfairji and Professor of Biology, University of California, San 
Diego, coordinated llie course which presented feature articles by 20 
scholar-writers, a Reader, Study Guide, self-tests, ancf a_?pecial game 
called the Future Game. Among the cpurse authors were internationally 
known psychologist Dr. Carl Rogers, Resident Fellow; Center for Studies 
'of the Person, La Jolla, California; H. Bentley plass. Distinguished 
Professor of Biology, State University of New York at*Stony Brook; and 
Henry C. Wallich., member, Board of Governors^ J^ederal Reserve. , 

"In Search of the American Dream'* was the setond offering for Courses 
~by Newspaper. Coordinated by Dr. Robert C.^ Elliott, Professor of 
J Literature^University of Ca:Hfof rtfa; San Dij^o, this course examined the 
persistence -for good and bad— of the Utopian spirit that animated this 
country> beginnings, wito articles that conce^ntrated on the continuity of 
the nation's founding themes and their abidi't^g function as norths which 
have permitted Americans to evaluate, their country and its growth. "In 
Search of the Atnerican D^eam'* feaUic^tf^uch distinguished sch(>lar- 
"^^riters as- Pulitzer Prize^ winners Robert *Penn Warren,. William" 
Goetzman, and Michael Kammen. ^ \ * ' 
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The third and fourth Courses by Newspa.per, although offered separately, 
,were d^veldped as 4 unit. For the 1975-76 academic year Courses by 
Newspaper was. affiliated ^Vith the American Issues Forum, the national 
Bicentennial program developed at the suggestion of television journalist 
Walter Cronkite. and set up to encourage a nationwide dialogue on' 
America— wh^tlt is, ho;v it got that way, and where it's going. Caurses by , 
Newspaper' furthered this dialogue through in-depth feature artifcles by* 
such renowned scholars'as Doris^Kearns of Harvard University, Robert 
Heilbroner, the Norman Thomas BrofessorVf Economics, New School 
for Social Research, and Paul^ Samuelson, the N^bel Prize-wir\nmg 
^ econonfist at' the Massachusetts' Institute of Technology. Dr. Daniel' 
Aaron, the Victor Thomas Professor df English anti. American Language 
and Literature ^.'t Harvard University, was the coordinjator for the two 
courses which explored "American Sobiety in the Making," ^nd "The 
Molding of American Values." , ' ^- ^ ' 

4 ' ^ • \ . 

^ Courses by Newspaper has two qoui;ses in the development stages^for fall 
1976 and sJ>ringM977. "Oceans: Our Continuing Frontier" W4th Dr. H. 
^ • William Menard, Professor of' Geology, Scripps Institirtion of 
, Oceanography, University of California, San Diego, as. the course 
. coordinator, will be offejed as th^ fifth ccqree in Yall 1976, ItVill include 
** . topic^Uch as tlie seajn art, literature, and music; the impact 9f the sea on 
histe/rical development; and the ocean a&.a source of energy, minerals, and 
' food, Authcfrs ir^lude Dp. Eugenie Clark, internationally known V 
sUfi^ialift in icthyologj? arid director from l95S.to 1967 of the Cape Haze 
Marine Laboratory in Sarasota,Tlorida; Wiliard Bascom;the Director of 
' the Southern California Coastal Water Research project and a director of 
* Project Mohole; and Herman Kahn, defense arial^t. and Director of the* 
Hudson Institute in*eraton-On-Hudson, New. York, and author of the 
, controversial best sellers On Thermonuclear War sind Jhinking the^ 
.Unthinkable. ' „ 1 ' ^ \r 



Course si;i **Ethical Choices in a Modera Society" is being coordinated by 
Dr, Philip Rjeff, the ^Benjamin FrankIM Professor of Sociology at the 
yniver^ity of Pennsylvania; a Fellow for Life of the Royal Society of. Arts 
in Great Britain, and a founding editor o{ Daedfllus, tke Journal of ^ the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Thi^ course will cpnsider.^nch 
topips as the •ne.w biology, drugs, pornography, marriage, sex, and 
politics, and will be presented iiKspring 1977. . • • 



^ , Funaing has b-een granted by the Nattonal Endowment for the 
• Humanities for courses seven and eight in 1977-78. 

Er|c • * 14 ' . 
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Close to 15,000 have enrolled in the first three courses, and each of these 
courses has had a natfonwide readership of more than 20^fnillion people. • 
Thc^ numbers are only the beginning. According to Dr. Oscar J. Kaplan, 
Dir^tor of the Gentel for Survey Research^ San Di^o State University, 
from his ^valuations of the previous, courses, "The immense potential for 

. developing readership in Courses by Newspaper is indicated by the large 
numbers of subscribers who are (as yet) unaware of the Courses by 

* Newspaper series in their newspapers." 4 

The g^NVth potential of Courses. by Newspaper is limitless as newspapers 
across the nation continue to carry these Ifofiture articles, and the colleges 
and universHies continue to offer these courses for^ci^ed it. • ' 

Our excitement abojat invc^lvement with this mediufti led us to.thoyghts 
about television. Television is a metiiura with vast educational potential 
which unfortunately .is seldom realized. Tfiere was a time when televi- ' 
sion's enthusiasts predicted it would 'take over" educatipn. It seemed a 

^ good solution to the loo*mij|g teacher shortage of the fifties to introduce 
"master t^achefs" whose wisdom would be transmitted, via television, to 
students everywhere. This .never came close to happening for many 
F^sons.?Teachers resisted; .jbviously not caring to be replaced. Master . 
teachers w^h.the right coifibination of e^cpertise and TV^ personality were , 

\ hard to find. But much of the slowness of acceptance was attributable to a 
simple lack of kn^)w!edge of how to yse the medium effectiyely..^, ^ 

Tlje pioneers in instructional television had few resources, and tfieir sights 
weK Ipw^hey aimed for greater efficiency in the use of scarce teaching 

' resourcesT^t failed to see the process of instruction iw^// needed toi)e . 

^ modified and refornjulated to fU the medium. As a result, \he production 
studio wSs made to resembte the classroom. The teacher lectured in the 
conventional , fashion, though the presentation was tightly edited to 
conform to the allotted time limits. Ai Ronald Berman, the Chainnan of| 

. '•the Nationai Endowment for the Humanities, recently wrote, the TV set 
was used **as a kind of sophistic^ted'microphone, with the only advantage 
being that it enabled the lecturer to drone og before an audience^of 1,000 
instead of 100." " i • ' "j 

Henry Cassirer expressed the perspective in 1962 that "TV is^not a mere 
substitute for tradirional ways of teaching. It is a medium withJts^wa 
. psychological and erhbtional appeal, abb to transcend barriers of time 
' and place, of discipline and personalities." It remained for new groups to 
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comprehend this message and to tiranslate it^intp more effective usage o^ 



^ we were impressed vvith 4he high quality of many series produced for 
• public television^ ^nd since several of these dealt with academically 
^ relevant subject matter we began to wonder if ihey might, constitute the 
basis for a new kind of course. The novel id^ here, which would 
differentiate our efforts from earlier instructional uses of television, is the 
concept of courses created from television, rather than for it. 

\ We wfere fortunate to formulate these ideas at a time when a most exer- 
tional opportunity to test themAvas in the offing. Jacob Bron6\v«ki's mag- 
nificent television series on the history of science. The Ascent of Man, had 
been a great success in Britain ^nd was to bfbr9Pght to the United States. 
; Earlier. BBC imports like Sir Kenneth Clark's Civilisation and Alistair 
Cooke*s America had. been popular here so there was evdry reason to' 
believe The Ascmt of Man would be well received fdo. 

These BBC productions were perceived by American educators to be 
highly effective general or interdisciplinai^ education and thus could bjs 
the basis for national media jelated courses. Apparently this possibility 
did not have the same' appeal in Britain for no similar effort was made 
there to capitalize on the availability of th^excellent series. 

It was go'od fortune that 'Bronowski lived near the UC San Diego campus 
an(f worked at nearby Salk Institute. ^This enabled us to convince him the 
" project ^ should be/- undertaken and^gain his advicp during the frantic 
summer's preparation *of necessary publications and th6 administrative ' 
nianual. Meanwhile ' we v^ere cultivating public television station 
managers (there are 250 of them) suggesting the availability of the course 
and the need to^work with local institutions for its offering.X)^ course we 
were deeply involved ioo in a national "marketing" campaign to induce 
colleges and universities to participate. * 

The first effort to are^te a course whi<;h would."surro^ind" the impending 
broadcast gf The Ascent of Man was impeded by tHe iinwillingness of the 
coproducer and owner U American rights to autho^ze the development 
^ of a coursebased upon the TV.seriesi The issue was resolved finally by 

working directly with the publisher of Bronowski's book.TTi^ Ascenfof 
^ • h^an, who agreed to publishjhe anthology of additional readings and the 
study guide, believed by us to be necessary companion materials to the / 
Bronowski "text." We wanted an anthology to provide differing vieN^and / 
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\V e^i'^-J'lH^'urtderstanding of- the complex ^reas covered 'b:^ thf 
BronowSki iipl.ips.- An author was commissioned to' research and ^write this ^ 
book f Ife studyguiclp was seen as ah aid, to the.ihdependent student 
whose primacy imtri^or was.to be Bronowski ,qn the television tul^. Jt • 

■ was our j^mpresslo'irihese studerits, niany {)f whom would Wcofnpieted 
■formal instrifctitoVyears ago, would appreciate guid'ance m.R9rsuing the 

• reading;and integrating the resources available to them a.t heme, M the ^ 
provision of-qiiiz questions to test their le^mingje study guide was 
written by our Qwh-staff^. ^ # 

A complication m th'aorderly development of the course wa/the simulta- 
neous interest which qccurjed ,^t Miami-Dade-'Community College in 
Rorida in prixlueing a" course baserf upoit The Ascent of Man television 
'series The tension thug created w»^ resolved, by jointly venturing the 
course d^velopWnt and mkrketin^. 'UC San Diego directed its efforts 
toWard air .upper division, eoufse and Miami-Dade to a lower division 
course.-Thus, two study guides were created-one for.feac^ audience. The 
anthology was stipplementary,to both courses but 6f moresignificanc^f at • 
thfe upper division level. • ^ ' • -» ' » 

'• . . -V' '>-,;. 

' While *e.books were being written and published similar effort was v 
being "made to interest ccMleges ai«i universities in this unic^ue education- . 
al opportunity. Again there wis a logical division of labor. UC San Diego ^ 
solicited the four-year institutions and Miami-Dade the two-year colleges. 
In order to assist* ititerested institutions iri participating, an ad(ninistra=^. 
ti«e manual was developed for each type of institution providing sugges- 
tions 'fo-r course description/ approving department in'd approval proce- 
dures Foi potential-instructors, sample chapters of>e anthology an<^ 
studV guide, were added along with- a series of suggested .wamination 
questions ~ For the/cobrse administrators, suggested ' pubUcity;.plaAs, 
sample newspaper releases and -copy fo.r radio and televisi6n>(>flounce- 
ments we^e jhclude'd along with other administrativer details. 

A partidpation fee was charged to each institution which'elect^ to offer 
.the course. tLc fees along^with royalties on the additional pubhcatiops 
reimbursed UC San Diego and^iami-Dade for the costs^incurred m the. 
de^efopmeht of course-inaterials; ; ■ V - 

, Unfortiinately.tbis pi-dcess took mujch time and^ many 'institutions which ^ 
wanted .to participate could not 'achieve the necessary .approval of the 
course in time for the initial offering. But 79 four-year institutjon$and 174 
K^p-yeat institutions;dia. offer the coursfe at the time of its brpadcast on 
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public television during the period January through March, 1^75. An ih^ 
stitution by institution count of enrollments has not been Imade for that 
first offering, but the totals are estimated to be in excess df'^ikoOO. At 
least, that many qopie^ of th? published materials were sold?9^om?wski*s 
book was high on\the best-seller list for many weeks while th 
was being broad9a«t, ' \\\*^ 

Div Bronowski died in August of 1974, and was never able to see the4)ro- 
gram*s 'debut in this country. It is clear now that he had an intimate un- 
derstanding of the potentials of the medium of television for imparting > 
knowledge, which was brilliantly complemented ^)y the conceptual work ' . 

^and production capabilities of the British Broadcasting Corporation. He 

"said this about TV: "Unlii^e a lecture or a cinema show, 'television is not , 
directed to crowds. »It is addressed to two or threfe people In a rqom, a^ a 
conversation face to.face — a one-sided conversation for.thej[r^ost part, as 
the bool^ is, but homely and Socratic nevertheless. To me,' absorbed in the 

^ philosophic undercurrents of knowledge, this is the most attractive gift of 
television, by which it may yet become as persuasive an intellefj^uai force, , 

• as the. book.** * i • . 1 ^ ' 



Ar lecture is tight, forma i, and impersonal; one must be careful tio't to stray 
into the reata of speculatio'n«.^ut for Bronqwslci, TV presented the 
ojjportunity lor Zr converscHion charged with the energy .of personal^ 

• insight and felt values. Students responded enthusiastically t6 this inter- * 
pretation, and educators would .do well to keep Mt in mind. Perhaps we 
should learn that the realm of value judgment (which descrjg^or ends 

,^nlapy discussions in undergraduate class^ns a realm which we can no 
longer ignore. • . * \ . 
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There were many mistakes tnade as with any pfoneering effort. Surpris- ^ 
ingly, there was no disenchantment \^ith the program.^ Enthusiasm was 
general as preparations began for the-he'xt major series— .Ctoj/c Theatre: 
The Humdnhies in Drama. This series is axolleQtipiT ofAirst-rate rendi- 
tions of some of the classic plays of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. The* 
plays were selected from a list of mone than 100 BBt productions for their 
quality and variety WGBH, PBS affiliate in Boston, Massachusetts 
' The process followed this time was generally similar but only one com: * 
preliensiye study g^idejwas^epared^lbwing institutions to use it ^s it ' 
seemed^ appro^^i|t]^to thec^^vef of instruction which thej^ctose. With 
Classic^eaf^fii^ito^'-i^Z^d^itom lower-^vkion to graduate stpdy^ 
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This time 122 four-year institutions joined in the offering along with 150 
two-year institutions, taking advantage of the public-television broadcast 
during the fall 1975. Coast. Community CoUege Distria of Costa Mesa, 
California, was tjie -coventufer with UC San Diego on this project. 

• ■ . "\ • * 

In the repeat offering^of Th^ Ascent of Man this fall it was carried by 
nearly aU of the public television stations and offered as a course by 485 
colleges and universities. Numbers of students registered are not avail- 
able yet, but from book sales we judge that figure to be in excess of 50,000 
for the two showings of the 'l3.-week series. Since then we have ma^e 
available a course for TTie Adams thronicles, which starjed in mid' , 
January. A number of new courses from and for television are being 
planned, notably John Kenne'th Galbraith's social and economic history 
entitled The Age of Uncertainty which will appear in 1977. 

We are jjleased to report that among the participating colleges and uni- 
versities for both the newspaper and the television courses were large 
numbers .of National University Extfen&ion Asso^ation member institu- 
, tions. . ' . • ' * 

We have learned, from this brief exposure, that television can effectively 
entertain; persuade, and produce effective learning. The first efforts have 
had a variety pf .impacts. The Bronowski series is/a master teacher at 
work, utilizing tVe full resources of an opulent budget and twenty-seven 
countries 40 .illustrate his-points. This. is optimal use of the medium. In 
Classic Theatre television enriches'the learning :p6ssible from reading the 
plays. As Jona'than Saville<^tated in one of thef specially preparedTcourse 
texts, "The student whose experience of the Jheatxe is confined to reading 

' the printed texts of 'plays (and this, is the case in most drama courses) sees 
only the skeleton of this art . . . Classic Theatre and the texts that accom- 
pany it attempt to give the^tudent both perspectives--that of playgoer, 

' who sees a particular, production, and that of the reader, who silently ab- 
sorbs into his imagination the script-on whic^i all productions of the play 
must be^* based." In Adams Chronicles a drai^tic documentary will 

. provide still another form of teaching support. W^eed to further study 
the best ways to utilize tyse thre'e forms, by chance arable to us in our 
first three national coui^es from television. 
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National Public, Radio is interested in stattwlg a^program of courses by 
radio. We are in d^U3sion with them as we are with several magazine 
publishers who are tentatively interested iji courses by magazine. 

,19- • , ;. 
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One of'the major concerns confronting >s .as we set out to develop 
national'media courses is their acceptability. Knowing of the resistance of 
faculty to accept anyone else's scholarship we were worried our col-- 
Jea^ues would-be unJble to get academic approval fdr these courses. We. 
were pleased )to have people of unqu^sti9ned excellence in all of the pro- 

* grams so. as to disarm such criticism. The fact The Ascent of Man was of- 
fered by 485 colleges and universities suggests this obstacle has beeo over- 
came in a satisfying hu^mber of instances. 

, Anoth'er concern tes been cost. The Courses by Newspaper project has 
' 'been^iberally funded by The NationaJ Endowment Cocthe Humanities. It 
is unlikely another institution could be- funded for a §imiIa^program*at 

• least frqm tHat source. We had no^uch "angel" for the television series, 
but, going in, believed we could recoup our investment, which proved to 
be the case. This was a definite risk because there was nothing.to prevent 
other institutions from preparing their own materials and creating their 
own courses. Seyeral insti^tions did ihh, notably, Pennfetate and Nor-' 
thern Colorado. * - , 

Book puT)lishers have become aware of the potential of the xorTtinumg 
education market in part as a result of these national media programs. 
They are now willing to put up *frorit money"'for a good i'dea, which 
lessen^ the amou^it of capital needed to enter this arena. 

With the advent of new technology— the video diso, the cable systems and 
satellites— there is developing a great n^ed for educational n\atdbls for 
' the inevitable demands of thesp new elemehts. Thus^he secondaryluses of 
programs- and courses created for public television pr ne\yspapel-s may 
eveatually have a larger impact than the primary purposes they were 
designed to serve. . ' v • . s ^ 

The newspapertarticles from America and the future of Man have had a 
good sale to secondary schools, f^iwher's guides Imve been prepared for 
all of the courses from television. We have learned that teachersfound the . 
series of great vajbe to science and drama classes. 

.This has been a heady project for the staff of University Extension. Ve 
Tiave been able to accomplish the necess&ry work with .few additional' 
^taff, niostly through high enthusiasm. Articles concerning the courses 
have app^red in Time, Wall Street Journal New %rk Times, and The 
Chronicle of Higher Education to name just a fcw. National Media 
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Programs'have caught ihe^eye of both government and private enlerpxise 
which are inccea^ngly seeing the value of collaboration with higher edu- 
xiation to reach the public. Perhaps a^hew field is developing (of those of 
us universit>r extension and-^ontinuing education. 
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Cover Sheet for Entry 



Progrtm Name: , * 

/ , ELDERHOSTEL 

Name of Prmdpa) Person^) Respo^jible for ^ntry: 

, . ^Edward J. Dumalf, Director, Division of Continuing Education 

^ David P. Bianco, Director of Residential Life 
" Martiw P. Knowlton> Co<)rdinator, Elderhostel 

Person or ln^ititution^tb Whom^Awaird WouM Be Made: 

Division of Continuing -Education and^ / ' 
, . Office of RCTidential Life 

'University ^of New Hampshire , 



Source(s) of Funding: 

Title 1-HEA (New Hampshire)— Grant Award of $22,000 
The Sp£ttilding-Poder Chankable Trust— Community Service 

Grant award ofA7,S00, plus funds for room and board from 

participants not receiving hostelships. 

. Cost 6t Pr^nim (oh five college oimpuses): 

' Ad jninist ration : , $4,996 

L^bor " ' rC.. 500 

Iv * Travel i . , ' . .^0 

y Supplies- .' V. ; 

Subcontracts (approximately $4,500 to each 

college fbr instructional costs,' hostelships, ^ 

etc.) .'. . . . . .\. . . .'22,500 " 

• Indirect cosdj. . . /. # 2,797, 

Friilge benefits 504 



TOTAL * T..$33;263 

'Number of jParticipants in. Program: r>. ' 

308, whose-average age^was 70 
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Objectives of Program: . 

. If education is a life-long process, thSn we must address the 
' *nee3s of the elderly. There is an jirgent need for fundamental / 

* changes ir^ the life s\yle and social orientati9n of older Ameri- 
cans. Many individuals 65 or over^^re suffering the deep 

- " ^ psychic shock of having their main context of identity 
J destrpyed through their own or spouse's retirement. Govern- 

* ment agencies and responsible families a4ike have tended to 
; ' view the elderly as a social problem. Thi^s attitude and the re- 
sulting methods of^ping with the/*social^problem*' tend to^ 

• . wipe away, as on axhild*s Magic Slate, decades of education, 

training, and experience. This 'can cause a personality' de-» 
iStructiort sa intense, so copiplete, that even 'the best adjusted' 
'are likely to accept society's image of the elderly .as useless. 

I , Elderhostel addres^e^.this problem through the development 

, * ^ ' in 1975 of a New Hampshire prototype of whavwill become in • 

, . 1976 a regional, and possibly by 1978, a national.network^of 

^low-cost educational hostels for . the elderly. Starting in 
* Surrfmer,. 1975-, Elderhosterprovided a week or more of col- 

^ legix^te activity for over 300 participants on five college cam- . 

puses. These hostels were designed to reawaken in partfci- 
,^ ^ pants ah'awareness of their capacity to meet change and chal- 

- lenge. This, was approached primarily throug|j the process of 
aiding the felderly to re-identify themselves in terms of intel- 
lectual vitality. Recognition that tRey theipselves should be 
' ' and can be; the' main agents of change in their own lives Qon- 
' stitutes a major goal of Elderhostel. The' carry-over value of 
the experience is, irt|khe lives of the Jiostelers, measurably great 
, and potentially enormous. The profit to society for a way of 
life that regularly includes itj elders as active, meaningful par- 
ticipants in higher education may be vastr . 
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Chapter i 



^ELDERHOSTEL 



The Problem 



\ 



The population of tlje elderly in^the United State? is growirie both in 
terms" of total' numbers and in proportion to\he population as a wholel 
Sitice 1900, the number of p,eople 65 years of age or older in tjie United, 
States has"' grown from three million to twerity-two millibn; as ai 
percentage of the.total populatioif, the group over 65 has grown Jrom 4 
percent to 10 percent. Althpugh this condition was readily folreseeable 
and/ingleed, is already of cortsider^ble ^duration, there has been little: 
planning to bring about adjustments to tJie* changes ilfsocial structure and , 
relationships that have occurred and will continue to occiy. 

While the elderly have increasingly become a problem to society, society 
»has increasingly tended to isolate the problem^and deak.with it* in a 
mechanical, inadequate, and often inhumane fashion. While the degree to 
which the elderly have becomesa burden.to "society may be argued, it is 
patently clear that society has |)eGome a neavy burden to the elderly. This 
sense of burden, and the accompanying sense.of alienation^ will.continue 
to gro\y unless fiew means, of communication, avenues of reeitry, and ^ 
modqs of participation are found and developed. 

' The Response 

Elderhostel was dfesigned to become a permanent program of Slucational 
hbsteling fof persons of retirement age to be conducted on the campuses 
of the nation's colleges and universities dtiring the sum^ner months. Youth 
hostel^ have long been iij operation at the University of New Hampshire 
aqd when early in ,197^ David P.3ianco, Director of Residential Life,^ 
asjced Martin Knowlton \o coordinate the You^ Hostel, he sug^sted 
that lylarty consider some kind ofliostel for older people. Theideaiellon 
fertile grdund. ' 
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Indeed, retirement should be viewed as an opportunity to enter new areas 
of life. Hostels have historically been places of temporary shelter and 
repose for people wha are oii the m9ve. Elderhostel, therefore, is for older 
people who are going somewh^efe, not necessarily or wcclusively in terms 
.of physical movement and travel'Jbiu in the sense.of reaching out*to qew 
•experience. The purpose of Elde'rhostel was tHus to reawaken in partici- 
pants an awareness of their capacity to meet change and challenge arid the 
desirabifit'y of change and challenge in their lives. This was approached 
primarily through tha process of aiding them to reidehtify themselves in 
terms of intell&tual vitality. , • ' ^ - ^ ^ 

' , Progrkm 'Design* . . ' 

Elderhostel 75^ was the designation given to t-he program 'for th.e first 

•season^C^f operation, Jun^Z-throUgh August 2, 15^5.' The hostel programs 
of Yive New H^mpshiit colleges we^e coordinated by the University of 
.N(i\V^Hampshire^sTPivision of Continuing E(;lucation under the direction 
of Martin KnowLton, Project CoordinatOr.**,He thea coordinated the 

^overall administration of^Eiderhoistel through the continuing education 
units of each ot the five "participating colleger. The participating collies 
^erc .UNH-Durham^ UN4i-Keene, UNH-Plymputh, New Engiand 
College (Hcnni}c^er)^and Franconia College (Franconia). The project Was 
funded byShe^^pauldlng-Potter Charitabl^' Tjust Community Service 

. Fund artd Titled, Higher Education Act of 1965 (>Jew HampshiTe), with 

,^ Jour-fifths of theTuHd^ being provided by the.latter^. 

In F^^erhobtel 75; ^^ac'h participating college set asX^'For a .de$ignated 
poitiuu«of the summer standard dormitory accommodations for people pf 
retirement 'dge, ^nd^provided ea?h week a minimum, of thiee. one-welt 
Ipng miqicourses/or resident hostelers and for any commiMers who met 
tlie age standard. The funds granted to the EkJerhe^teJ program Wi^re us^d 
to cover the costs of thelninicoUrses so that no participant wa^ required 
to pay tuitioji. The hostelers themselves wert^asked to pay Tsfngle fee of 
S50, for which they received full room arfd board for seven days^a studej^ft 
recreation pass, standard pn-campus medical care, ai^ other benefits, 
which varied with' the particular college involved. 

Facilities^ ' '* . ' - ' 

The hostels themselves were college dormitories re§etVe3^^i>ecificaUy 
for Elderhostel. Single and Vioubje occupancy rooms weceprovided with 
standard dormitory bathn>oms and basic in-house recreation facilities at 
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extremely low rates. In connection with the hostel, fhe colleges also 
offered low cost meals for hostelers at the college dininig halls. The five 
participating colleges were thus able to employ otherwise unused facilities 
and personnel in the program of outreach to the overlooked at no addi- 
tional cost to themselves. In the words of Sterne E'. Barnett, one of the 
Hderhostel at^tendees. 

We were housed in a liew complex of dormitory rooms on the campus at Durhanf. 
The rooms were large and attractive. There were ample shower facilities, 
kitchenette accommodations on each floOr, handily spaced, with the makings of 
tea and coffee at any time, pleasant lounging space for readirtg and opportunities 
to talk to our contemporaries, as well as to any students that might be wa^ndering 
in and out. Tra;)s^ortation in mini-buses was provided from the dining hall to 
courses apd recreational facilities, ^ ^ . «. 

Orientation sessions quickly integrated the guests— and we were made to feel like 
very welcome guests by Marty and his assistant, Gayle' Kloosterman, who were 
our host*and hostess. The whole community was our family.^ 

We were /provided with a meaj ticket that amply provided for our meals fpr'^t^he 
week at the diriing hall — calfetena style — in company with the student body. Thc- 
*neBU was sufficiently varied each day. And there was always good company. 

/ * ' ^ • 

The foreign studdnts invited us to h cheese and wine party one evening. Elder- 
hostel *75 was host to a group^af graduate students at a barbecue another evening; 
we wer^ treated to an excellent^p^rformance at the summer theatre and there was 
anJnteresting nature walk. Recreation outside the hostel was identical to that 
which was offered fhe regular college students. 

* ' ^> ' ^ * , 

H&stelers were expected to stay one, week at a campus, but could-remain 
within the system as long as they wished. Special consideration was given 
to those wishing to stay at a particular hostel for more Or less than^the 
standard »onp-week period. " 

MinicoursjSiS " * ^ 

^ ' ' ^ ' \ \ , 

Elderhostel Was not another educational or recreational cubbyhole for the 
eUerly; it was ^ program of many mterrelated elements that were con- 
sciously designed "to stimulate in the elder.Jy the idea that they are nqt 
pinned iuto the framework where society seems to tKrust them, bu^can 
step out and become part of, even creators of, n^w frameworks. It is the 
Elderhostel view that destruction of the idea that old age is' static is a 
pressing obligation of the educatioif^l community.. 
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The ^educational' program offered three one-week college level mini-" 
courses at each djittege and was repeated weekly during the four hostel 
sessions. Each'^ollege. offered an Oral History seminar in which parti- 
cipants, under the direction of an experienced ora'l history instructor, 
interviewed each other by tape recording. Even among the elderly whose 
self-esteem has been most battered by a punch-card society, there remains 
4he rueful knowledge thai they. do have something of value that is 
uniqufely of themselves to offer that society— if they coufd only^get 
someone*s auentionVlhat something of value is .memory: that special 
interrelation^ip of time with place, place with person, pefson with^event 

'"^*^1hat will depart with them'forever unless it is passed on. The Oral History 
'seminar helped reveal to the elderly their value and importance to society; 
individually,- ds persons who are grqwing, contributing and' very much 

/• needed; and colletiively,*as an aware, involved citizenry with great 
I pofential effect. 

Many of the colleges also offered a special American Revolution Bi- 
centennial minicourse in E^rly American History related to the geo- 
gmpttc locality of the'coljege. These were primarily noncfassroom 
courses, involving half-day bus trips to Early American historical sites 
under the direction of a guide/ lecturer from the college's History Depart- 

ment.^ , ^. / 

' • » *^ ' ' / 

Finally, each collegex)ffered one or more courses of its own design to tak€ 
particular advantage of its special facilities and expertise. Other mini- 
courses^offered included Politics and Economics of Food for the 
Consumer, Writing for Fun .and Publication, Charcoal Sketchings 
Painftog, and so on. These- latter courses were also opCn to the general 
public.-' ^ ^ 

'• ■ ■ \ • - ■- 

Elderhostel participants enrolled In at least one of the courses offered. 
Many enrolled in two and some in three. However, jt should be noted that 
participation in the educational program was not an absolute require- 
ment^of all hostelers.. Iti the' event a^hosteler wished to-pursue his or her 
> own pdvate. program of activities, he or she could still enjoy lull hostel 
privileges, providing the single criterion of being at ori,|)ast retirement age 
was met. . . / m 

Program Promotion 

1 It is easy to visualize Elderhostel as a neatly contrived network of campus 
' hostels offering a first-rate program of adult education courses. Everyone 
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to whom the idea has been broached has responded with greai, positive 
enthusiasm. As in idea, Elderhostel has needed no selling. As a practical 
reality, however, this has been far from the case. In fact, ^yhen clarity of 
conception has done its work, when the clever manipulation of detail has 
had its effect, ^n;^ when prudent and creative use»of funds for facilities and 
program has pSyed its part, the finaLgjiuestion of success must be 
p'osed— ^nd the answer will be '*sellfng^The*elderly must be* sold on 
active^participation in ElderhosteJ. 

To those presently involved in college life on a regular basis, it may seem 
that a program offering room, board, and tuition at a maximum cost o^ 
something close to $50 a week should need no selling. It costs that much 
to stay^ome! However, we realize that such a suggestion js neither true 
nor particularly relevant where the elderly are concerned. Pcograms con- 
ducted elsewhere anrfElderhostel's own experience i:^i 1975 indicate that 
only the most active, the most fully participating elderly persons wili 
•accept the idea of college without grave reservations. Those among the 
elderly who have most need of intellectual restimulation, who have the 
most urgent requirement for n^w pathways of reentry to society, who are 
mos,t desperately tiiapped in the cul-de-sacs of nowhere, these are the ones 
who must be convinced the Elderhostel is for them. 

Elderhostel thus presented a particular promotional problem, i.e., 
reaching people of retirement age, that none of the administrators had 
faced before. 'Although there was a lot of local radio and TV coverage, 
there was not a great'deal of response from ft. Newspaper articles brought 
relatively few jnquiries, and even articles in special publications for the 
elderly had, with one or two notable exceptions,little effect. Direct mail 
ranged from p.oor to good. The most effective medium, discovered only in 
the final two or three weeks before the first Elderhostel opened, was 
distributing batches of promotional brochures to public libraries. The 
promotional strategy for Elderhostel 76 will benefit greatly from this 
experience, but the fact that Elderhostel now has a strong mormentu.m 
should, i^n itself, make a tremendous difference in the success of promo- 
tional activities. , 

FoT 1976, a speaker's bureau, involving representatives from each 
participafing dpllege, will he organized to jiU speSking engagements 
before, local elder groups^ and for special opportunities,at churches, civic 
organizations, ^and service groups^ and On local radio and TV shows. » 
Speakers from the fcureau'will be provided with both slides and videdtape 
for visual aids. The slides will be part of a brief slide show of tlie hostel 
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facilities and outstanding features of each campus in the system. The 
videotape will be a report on Elderhostel *7S almost completely focused 
qn participants. 

\ 4 

' * Program Evaluation 

Five New Hampshire colleges participated in Elderhostel 75 as indicated 
below: ^ 



Frahconia College 
Keene State 
New England College 
Plymouth State 



4 weeks 
. 2 weeks 
"2 weeks 
3 weeks 



University of New Hampshire* 4)veeks 



June 15-July 12 
■ JulyM3-july 26 
June 8-15; July 20-26 
July 13- August 2 
July 6-August 2 



The early start for New England CoJfege was a disadvantage, but this was 
primarily a nxatter of late, inadequate promotion. 

Numbers , . * 

The total number of participants in the program was just over 300, 
including commuters, and ranged in age from 60 to 91 with 70 being the 
.average age^ The number of resident part,icipantsv)n a single college 
campus at a given time ranged froma nrinimum of 5Jo a maximum of 34. 
The average per campus was" 17 hostelers per week. ; 

Many observations and suggestion^ have been ' made as to the ideal 
number of resident hostelers at any'one location, but too rpuch depends 
on circumstances fo^ definitive conclusions to emerge. In fact, all groups 
were successful, but those groups in which, no subgrouping (i.e., cliques) 
occurred y^^fe clearly the most successful. The University of New Hamp- 
shire reported a tendency for subgroups to develop as the number of 
parti^fparfts increased past 20. The subgrojips were most likely to be 
Tormed by people \yho had ^plarined ^o attend together, people who ^vere 
acquaintances before coming to th^ hostel, and people who came frofh the^ 
same community. However, people fitting these (Categories were perfectly* 
willing to form and explore 'new friendships as' long as the ov^ra^ll group 
was hot too large. 
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Geography 



^ ^ Elderhostelers came from nine different states, with Massachusetts 
accounting for 53.5% of t*e total; 19.5% were from New Hampshire; no 
" V ^ other state provided more than 5%. If commuters are added to the total 
(there were about 50), ISfew Hampshire would account for 35% of the 
total. Perhaps the most notable geographic statistic is that there were no 
Elderhostelers from Vermont. Poor promotion is the probable explana- 
tion of this. ■ ' • 

- o A Economic Levels ' ' ^ 

^ The economic posifion of Elderhostelers ranged from wealthy to below 
the poverty line. The majority, howevejflTOarly fell on the high side of the 
average income figure for people of retirement age. The fact that relatively 
few Elderhostelers were from the lower etonomic groups was in no waya^ 
surprise, but it did represent a failure for the p/ogram. This is a problem 
with which Elderhoste l 76 will have to cope in a much mdre realistic 
fashion. 

Courses * 

Elderhostelers showed a broad taste in courses. The only dissatisfaction 
'^^ > was with courses of low intellectual content, and there were only one or 
.two of these. Even such courses as Sailing, Canofeing, Auto Mechanic^; 
Painting, etc., were judged, by the level at which tK^ were presented. The 
simple-mindedi elementary approach was viewed, rightly* as condescend-, 
ing ancf rejected out of hand. pf all the courses offered. Oral Histoiy was 
clearly seen to be the most stimulating. This was an observation that came 
both from participants and from outside observers.- 

Comments by the participants show their enthusiasm for tfie program. 
John Wallace,'a retired engineer from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and an 
, alumnusr of .New Hampshire ' University, felt that his* experience at 
Elderfiostel 75 was an enriching one. He said, "Our stay at Plymouth was 
a complete successand altogether different from^Durham ... the classes' 
were interesting, especially the field trips and history concerning Robert 
' Frost.'^ . ' ; . ^ ' ^ - , 

' "I wasn't sitting in a rocking cl^air waiting to go in to eat*again»'! was< 
NatHan Baker's comnient, comparing the Elderhostel with his vacations 
at summer resorts. He *added, ^"There is iip.thing\better than- getting 

E RLC \' ^ ^ " 31 ^ 
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tQgether with a group of your contemporaries and/ being able^to tajk" to 
them like one of the family." Mr. Baker is a retired manufa'cturer from 
BrookiiheV'Massachusetts. 

Mrs, Margery Austin oTLynn, now on the staff of the Massachusetts 
Association of Older Americans, Was most enthusiast!?: in her praises of 
both Durham- and Franconia, Her pleasurf"w^as 'compounded by her 
extracurricular experience of soaring in a glider at Fr^conia. "If 1 never 
g^to heaven," she' exclaimed, *i will feel 1 have readp it.'* The intensity 
of the ElderhosteV experience' was so great that tJ^^aluation report for 
the external funding.sodrces was a twenty-five minut^videotape. The tape 
is primarily devoted to participant activities, comments, and reactions-. It 
presems, -^s only the medium of television can, how much an impact 
Elderhostel had. " - • 

* 

' Mythology , ^ ' ^ ^ 

Some bugaboos \\cerejaid to rest this past summer, EjderhoStelers' health 
was excellent; therg/were no illnesses; and only three 'accidents that were 
i:eferred to^a doctor for examination occurred. Elderhostelers ate cpllege 
food and delighted in it, Elderhostelers found present-day; college-variety 
"J^ippies" to be nonthreatening and largely nonoffensive-^even rather 
nice. Educational differences amor\g hostelers were not effective, even 
differences of 12 to 15 years of formal schooling being completely masked 
by 70 y^ars of experience, Thfere was no evidence of a decreased learning 
capaciw, and the learning appetite was obv^iously very, strong. 



X * Planning for 76 » 

Elderhostel rz^has expanded to about 24 colleges and includes all six New 
England states, but otherwise follows the general format of the I975j 
program in ^ew Hampshire. Elderhostel "76 is scheduled from MaySCT 
through August 28, 197)6, and the colleges planning to participate are: 



CpNNECTICU^T 

Connecticut College, New Lo^ndon 
.University of Hartford, West Hartford 

University^ o'f Bridgeport,' Bridgeport , ^ 

We^eyan Uivversity,,,Middletowo 
' Eastern Connecticut ^tate College, Willimantic ' ^ 

• " - . 32 ' ^ • ' 
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MAINE ' ' ^ • 

fiowdoin College, Brunswick r 
Colby College,; Waterville ^ 
University of^Maine, Orono ^ " 
Maine. Maritime Academy, Castine 
University of Maine, Portland-Gorham 

MASSACHUSETTS ' 

Amherst College,, Amherst 

Merrimack Collpge, North' Andover 

Southeastern^ Massachusetts University, North Dartmouth 

Regis College, Weston , ^ 

* * ^f^' *■ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE ' 

Franconia College, Fraoconia * 
, New England College, Henjjiiker » 
' , Keene State ♦College,-. Keehe 

Plymoutji State College, Plymoi^th 

University Of New Hampshire, Durham ^ 

' ^. ^ ^ ^ ^ . ' e . 

, rRHODE ISLAND 

Roger Williams College, Bristol ' ' * 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston 

VJ^RMONT ^ ' ^, 

University of Vermont, Burlington <? 
WindhamColl^ge, Putney ' . • • ^ 

' Trinity College, Burlington 

, Ih addition, 14 colleges in New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania have also 
^requested to become part of the Elderhostel 76 , program. 
' ' ^ » • 

Based on what we know, or think we know, from the observation of 
hostelers, teachers, and administrators, we can predict that the number of 

* "applicants for Elderhostel ^76 will increase trenjendously from direct 
personal referrals alone, that the number.of applicants from lower income 

^ ^ levels will increase markedly, that there will be a sharp increase in the 
number of peo^ seeking hostelships, and hostelship donors^may be - 
somewhat easier to find. Tentative goals for 76 have been set as follows: 



1.^ At least two hostels in each New England state 
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2. 100+ -weeks of Elderhostel^h at least 20 college 'campuses in New' 

• England \ * . > 

3. 3500+ resident Elderhostelers • . , ^ 

4,. Funds for awarding 400+ hbstelships ^ 

5. Variation of the format to include some courses of two or more 
weeks, some courses requiring residence on more than one campus, ^ 
wintertime college residency, combining residence and extension 
work for ctfu?^ ^mpletion, aod Utilization of regular'coUege credit* 
courses, or units of them, in the Elderhostel pro-am. 

The Adnrinistratiye Structure 

The initial organizing effort of^propbsing the. bas/ic concept to the 
potential institutional participants has already been dbiie on a more or, 
' less ihformat basis. Enthusiastic agreement in principle has been ol?lai^ed 
from all of the listeci schools plaAning to participate in ElderhQStel 76. It 
remains now to develop these ii^^^al agreements into a farmal admin-, 
istrative structure along the lineT^milar to th^oUowin^ construct; 
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The members of-;the Board of Directors for Elderhostel are: 

Mifdred McAfee Horton (CJ^airman), former President of Weltesley 
'^Coflege , ^ / 

Arthur S. Adams, Former President of American Council bn 

Education , ' ^ 

Fran^: J. Manning, Executive Director, Massachusetts Association 

of Older Americans, Incorporated ' 
Paul A. Miller, President, Rochester Institute of Technology 
Frederica Neville, wife of President, University of Maine, Orono 
OUie A. Randall, pioneer in the establishment and development of 
the Gerontological Society and °the National Council^ on Aging 
May Sarton, author and poet 

1^ « ' 



Within the guidelines set by the Board of Directors, day to day direction 
and the development of operational policy is in the hands of the Executive 
Operations Committee, its members are: ^ ° • " 

John E Bernier, Acting "Director, New England Gerontology Cehter 
David Bianco, Director of Residential Lif^, University of New 
Hampshire " ' 
* \ Harry P. Day, Director, New England Center for Continuing Ed-* 
^ upation * j 

Edward J. Durnall^ Director, Division of Contirfuing Education * 
Martin P. Knowlton, Executive Difrecto^'-Elderhostel 

voluntary consortium of five New Hampshire colleges which formed 
Elderhostel 75 ^bas no.w become a regional effort ot about 24%ew 
England college^ planning Xor Elderhostel 76. As this program continues 
40 grow, it is projected that by 1978 it will be independent of further direct 
external funding. Funding foi* 1976 will again be through Title I-HB^ in 
each of the six New England states. In addition, severaj pnvate funds have 
indicated an interest in providing funds for administrative costs, Elder- 
hostelships to participants, and other direct cost items. Yet^time will only 
tell whetherahis approach by institutions of higher education can combat 
■recidivism and social alienation which impede our ci^zeas. from enjoying 
^eir elder years.- 
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lr\sjitute for Community Development and Services ' |. 
^ ; , ' Michigan Stdie University » ; 



Winner 



Recently Established Counseling 'and Studey^'rvices Programs 
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Cover Sjfteet for Entry 



Program Name: 

; ADULT CAREER INFORMATION PROJECT , 

Name of Principal Person(s)^'Responsiblei'or Entry^ 

Robert C. Anderson, Project Director^ ' * ' 

Edward DeVries 
Nancy Gendell . 

William Goodrich . ' . ' 

Ronald Riggs 

Pers9n(s]rQr Institution to Whom Award ^ouid Be Made: * 

Institute for Community Development and Services 
Continuing Education Service > €f - 

: Michigan State University ' ^ ^ 

Source(s) of. Funding: . , 

Title I, Higher Education^ Act of 1965 ' 
Michigan State University 
^ ^ Advertisers * , 



Cost of Program: >. , . 

Approximately $120,000 

" t ■' 

Number' of Participants in Program:- ^ 

' Approximately 2,000,000 people * <;^. 

~ Objectives of Program 

1;Tq facilitate the gathering, interpretation and transmission of 
existing knowledge about occupatioi\aJ opportunities on ^ . 
statewide basis simply and directly to the job seeker at the time 
such cruciaMife decisions are being made; . 

2. To supplement the -occupational counseling and guidance , 

■ ' ' '■ ' ' \ ' . ■ 
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, . efforts of schools, community colleges, universities, another 
agencies involved in this vitally important task; and 

3. To establish a delivery system for the transmission of this oc- 
cupational planning and budgetary information direftly to job 
seekers via mass media chanr\els. 
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ADULT CAREER INFORMATION PROJECT 

The purpose of the Adult Career Inforn/a^ion Project, as originally 
proposed, was to help adults re^ch their full' occupational potentially 
helping them to plan their career?. The project desigrjed to extend the 
occupational guidance, counseling and training engaged in b> tSe public'' 
and private educational system of N4icljig^n b> relating current and future 
occupational opportunities td the training and .educational opportunities 
available. ' ^ • * " . 

We wanted to:.'- 

\A) Facilitate the •gathering, interpretation and transmission oT existing 
^ knowledge about occupational opportQnities on a statewide "basis 

simply and directly to the jc/b seelcex at the time such crucial life 

decisions are being Inade; 

(B) SupplenienV the occupational counseling and guidance efforts >of 
schools, coftimunity. colleges, univejslties, and- other agencies 

^ involved* in thfsVitally iiilportant task; and 

(C) Establish a deliver) system for the transmission of this occupayonal 
planning and budgetary information directly to job seekers via mass 
media channels. • ' - " 



Our project resulted \xi t)ie publicatioi||pf Dir£ction. Michigan Career 
Opporjunitv Guide. / 

I . ^ r 

Direction? 

Direction is^ a 28-page labloid-size ne\yspaper supplement on^^career 
planning for Nfichigan residents. The guide has a wide tange of com-* 
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parative informa^lioi} on postsecohdSaiy (raining in Michigan. l |i 
'of Contents includes'; ■ ' 



Introduction 

testing Ycfur Career Planning Knowledge 
* Vocational Self-Assessment . ^ 

Assessing Job Trends 
Women Workers 
^ 3oi Prpfile Analysis Chart^ 
f rainir^— What to^Consider • 
Levels of Training (Table 1)^ 
Typea of Training 

Adiilt Basic Educatipn ' • 

Apprenticeship , 
* 'BAT Offices (Table 11)^ 

Colleges in Michigan 

■Vocational-Technical Training 

Corrfcspondence Training 
School Lists 

A. Public Community Colleges 

B. ' Public 4-.Year Colleges 

C. Private 2-Year Colleges 

D. Private 4-.Year Colleges ^ • 

E. - Private Vocational ScKools . 

F. ' Public Trade Schools . 

G. Nurses' Training Site^ ; 

H. Barber Schgols _ ^ * 1i 

I. 'Cosmetology Schools ^ 

Career Planning Services - ^ 

VRS Offices (Table 111) * . * 

M ESC Offices (Table IV) 

^ow tp Use Table V " ' 
^ ' Occupational Information Planning (Table V) 
^ Financial^ plani^iij^ 
A Financial Aid^^iikTiiary n>^^e^V^) 



Career^ foi£l;ibpit^^^^ VII) 
Michiganl^i^lft^dLQcciipations (Table Viil) 

The Art of Gett4%a Job 



Sample Resume (Ta^ble IX) 
Questions/ Employment irtterview (Table X) 
Negative Factors/ Employment Interview^Table XI) 
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- The largest single section 'v» Direction is the 12-page Occupational Infdr- 
mation Planning table, Table V. This table contains a . list of 238 
representative jobs and is arranged in eight columns. For each job title the 
following information is provided: 

Holland Code (interest classification) ^ - * 

Nature of Work (jpb description) * 

Level 'of Training (required for entry) 
o Employment Trends . ^ 

Approximate Earnings (usually the starting wage) 
/ -Training Sites (in Michigan) 
^ - Curricul^ (the name of the progr^m(s) which prepares for the ♦ 

occupation) ' » _ 

The Direction project was^fmanced in part by a grant from Title I of the^ 
Higher Education Act of 1965. The guide originally appeared as a Sunday 

" Supplement in the Detroit Free Pfes^, March 30, 1975. The initial 
distribution was to 730,000 households. The normal printing cost for a 
supplement of this size is $60,000, The Institute for Community Develop- 
ment and Services reprinted 7,000 copies within two^eks 16 slitisfy." 
* requests fbi; additional copies. In August 1975, the Free Press reprinted^ 
X Direction again as a Sunday supplement, this time supported pritnarily by - 
advertising. In this last reprint, the Free' Press rsin a record 1,048,000 

. copies, enough over their circulation tb provide everj^igh school senior 
in Michigan with'J^a'^'fVe^^py, Th&se were .distributed through the 
Intermediate School^ Districts of the state. — . 



/ . ' Genesis of the Idea >^ • 

With one:oiit.of every five adults entering a new occupation each year^the 
nted*f6r reliabler comparative career -information is crucial; But th^ 
existence of sucb information is useless unless it is readily av^lable. This 
•information, is scaJtt^rQd in offidal and unofficial publicatio^is, and.is in 
the office files of counselors, employment^offices, governmental agehcies, 
and school placement offices, Jt is read'mostly by acadenaic and voca* 
tiotial counselors, sometimes by indents and sohietimes by teachers, but 
hardly^ever by. average a^ult job seelcers,^The most accessible source of 
opcapational infonnatiolfthey have is the classified ad section of the local 
Iji^wspaper— scarcely an adequate source for systematic occupational 
plaihiing^ : ' - ^ , ^ • " ' 
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.We think of a woman, for example, in her mid-30's, married shortly after 
high schooj, mother and. housewife for the past 15 years, not trained for 
anyffing in pahicular (and even if she had been, high school training is 
rarely sufficient for entry into a^reasonable paymg job). She wants, she 
needs, to work. She has long been interested in law. Law school is out of 
the question— too long, too expensive, too chancy. All right, there is 
paralegal work, there are legal assistants and there are legal 
secretaries— all are in some way connected with the Jaw. And she has read 
that the prospects for work inuhis area are expanding. Where can she go 
to find out about these occupations? A local community college, if there is 
one near her, would certainly have some information— particularly if it 
offers a course for JLegal Assistant. Even*if it doesn't, chances are 
reasonable that some other^ommunity college will and the counselor 
would know about.that. But the counselor at the community college is not 
likely to Wow if there 'are any private vocational schools in the area that 
offer a similar^ program; 

'if 

In faa, unless y9u know exactly where to took for what you want to 
know, chances are very good you .will never find it. State employment 
agpncies, although they offer a variety of placement services, interp^t 
Inventory .tests, skill tests, and vocational aptitude tests, are not the best 
places to go to finc^ out about training opportunitie^s in a state. They have 
so many jobs to perform and so many groups of clients that the person 
seeking infotmatjon frequently gets short shrift indeed. This is true more 
than ever these days when .the state employment agencies 'are over- 
whelmed^with laid off workers. - - ^ * 

4 . - ' . . 

I ' ' * 

So, the difficulties are great and the choices definitely limited for th^ 
woman who knows what she \yants to do. But the difficulties are 
compoundedjmmensely for the person who just isn't sure. Perhaps he is^a 
man trapped in a dead-end occupation, . one he has never likield 
particularly. Maybe he has just been jaid off andnhis ^eem^ to be a gopd 
time to try something new. There will be, a little money coming m for 
awhile anyway and it n\ight be a good tinrie to get some additional training 
in a new field. But what»field? -^ou -caii't very well go sign dp f6r' 
something when all you know about it is that you aren't sure you don't 
like it! Who will tellihis man,'how.will he find out, that there are tests he 
can Jake to measure his apfitude for various occupations? Who can tefi. 
him, or more*to the point, how^can he find out, that jobs are classified by 
interest^, also? Indeed, how can he find out just what different jobs consist 
of? Is it likely that he has a copy of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
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in his living room? Is he likely to have run across the Dictionary 0f 
Occupational Titles with its thousands. of job descriptions?" 

'Not only is it highly unlikely that he has ever heard of these books, it Is 
also highly unlikely-that he will hear about them now, even though he is 
actively seeking some of. the information thkt .these publications arfe 
chock-full of>In the firs.t place, he won't go to a high school for counseling 
and if he did he would probably be turned away. High school counseling 
offices exist for high school sjudents. He had his chance years ago. Maybe . 
he'll go to the community college, but maybe not. He doesn't think that he . 
wants to go back to school. He wants some training, y^s, but probably not 

^academic training. And of course he doesn't want to go anywhere and not 

^ be able to tell the counsejor what it is he wants. 

These examples can be nuHtiplied exponentially. The sad fact is that the 
information a'dults nee^o enter or reenter* th'e labor .iparket after high 
school exists- but is/6uried or scattered."^ We felt that as much ol it as 
^possible should be gathered into one publication, and disseminated to as 
many people as possible. If we couldn't put everything down, and 
obviously we couldn't, the very least we could do would be to spell out ^ 
\rhere the information was available and. what kind of infovmation would 
be useful to the adult job seeker. Furthermore, all this information had to 
be available to each person^ not bound in yet another book and hidden 
deep in the drawer of a vocational counselor who cCuld select wha^ bits to 
give out. A Sunday supplement to one,of the' state's largest newspapers 
seemed the H^eafdistribution vehicle for*such comprehensive compara- 
tive information. ' * v * 



'And so it began. The problem, then, was ta provide adults, bVore they 
became uoemployed or unemployable, with facts about contemporary 
occupational opportunities and training requirements that would enable 
them to prepare themselves for a satisfying oCcul)ation. 

« ' • . * 

"We envisioned a publication -*-to be mass-distributed— with as much 
information as possible on career planning, job classifications, job trends, ^ 
levels of training required for differenf occupations, types of^traiqmg^ 
available in Michigan, job' descriptions, and wage and salary ran'fS!*^ 
Along with this generahinformaUgn, we wanted to code occupations to ' 
particular training programs in the state of Michfigan. - - 

'43 "> 
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A grant from the Michigan Dep^rtmem of Education under Title J of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 yas awarded to the Institutefnegotiations 
were, completed with the Deivi^ Free Press; we were on our way. 

^ ^ ^ Planitiite and Putting Together 

Our planning was initially concerned with which sources of informatipn 
We would use and what kinds of information were to be included in the 
publication. We decided to use "Michigan Department of Education*' 
publications'' and sdufces, suppjgnented— where possible* and 
necessary— by U.S. and Michigan Departnient of Labor pubjications and . ' 
statistics and U.S., Bureau of Census publications. For a section on voca- 
tional Self-assessment we referred to Jojin Holland's Making Vocational * 
Choices: Theory of Careers {Eng\cv/oodS}Ms;N J.; Prehtice-Hall, 1973), 

. What Was Included? ^ 

We wanted jcjb descriptions . . . many of them . . . and they^^ to be 
jobs that one or more of the state's 465 postsecondary training ingitii- ^ 
tions prepared for. We'compiled'more than 400 and used just over half of 
that number. The job descriptions and employment outlook Gob trends) 
were , adapted from the U.S. Department . of ' Labor's Occupatidnal 
Outlook Handbook (OOH) and the ^Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
Vol/ 1 (DOT), supplemented, by the 'Ivlichigan Employment Security. 
Commission (MESC) publications; Mtchigan Job 'Briefs, 

We planned a section on vocational self^assessmen,t, using John Holland's 
model of vocational interests>- To supplment this text material, we > 
included the Holland interest code with the job descriptions in the major 
table. Table V, Occupational' Information Planning. 

Information on levels of training requfted for ejitry and advancement in 
various occupations came largely from U.S. government publications, 
Michigan Department of Education sources, and from the handbook on 
Micrfgan licensing requirements for various occupations. • * * 

We plafined a section on career- planning ij^rvices. This included, in 
Michigan, the JVlichigan Employment Security^CommissionjMfe^C), the 
^Vocational Rehabilitation Service (VRS), an occupational referral system 
^operated through the public school system, a training availability service 
' operating regionally through some community. ^colleges, and the state 
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vocational education Coordinating service, as well as counseling centers in 
schools and colleges— some offering special counseling for special groups 
of people, ,yj^ • 4 ' 



We wan'ted a section onTmancial planning as it relates to training costs, 
aod we compiled a table outlining information about state and federal 
scholarship and loan programs. 

We planned to supply some information about the mechanics of actually 
getting a job— how to write a resume/ ho\y to- handle an employment 
interview. ^ . • ' * 



We wanted to list and describe, at leastminimally, every authorized post- 
secondary training facility jn the state of Michigan, from private voca- 
tional schools, through apprenticeships, community colleges, adult 
education programs to state and private colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools. And fjnally, we were determined to match the liste.d jobs to 
actual training sites. There were 465 training institutions, and each of 
them would be mentioned at least once in Table V which included the job 
descriptions. . 

That latter determination led usup at least one unfamiliar.path. We came 
across one school which taught nothing but weaving "and spinning. 
Neither trade is listed in the DOT, so we fabricated (no pun intended) a 
job description for "clothmaker" in order to keeijour promise |o 
ourselves^ \ 



: Wlio Worked on the-Projec4? " " • 

Our rffgular staff at the' Institute was supplemented by two gfadunte 
students hired to research sources and gather information. Both were 
students /n^the School of Education, working for their doctorates in 
counseling.-'Both Had had some experience with state ^igencies and state, 
educational services and were ideally qualified to undertake this research 

In addition, we invited 35 people representing more than 20 different 
agencies and groups that would be directly affected by this project to act 
as advisers and critical readers of manuscript materials. We had several 
meetings with these people-^11 fruitful, some confusing, all exhausting. 
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The groiu) of advisers included vocational and academic counselors, 
univetsityWcement office personnel, representatives from the Michigan 
• Department \f Education (several bffices), Michigan Employment 
Security Commission (MESC), Vocational Rehabilitation Service (VRS) 
the -Bureau of Apprentice Training (BAT), the Michigan Association of 
Private Colleges, the -community college association, the Mrchigan 
Organization of Private Vocational Schools (MOPVS), and the 
Association of Cooperative Education Co&tyinators in the Arts and 
Sciences (CECAS). , • • . ' . 

Wheels within Wheels. One thing we learned early on was that all these 
^people were eager to help with the publication. They were unanimously 
enthusiastic about such a venture. However, they were also, each- and 
'every one of them, certain that their own individual program or interest 
^group was the most important and should be emphasized— atthe expense 
of someone e4se's, if necessary. They were also frequently ighorant of 
' other programs in the 'state which might conflict with, supplement, or 
even, occasionally, be. identical to their own. - ^ 

There is, of course, nothing very ynu§ual about committed people being 
.^Wghly interested in their own worlc, but it is a little disheartening to 
discover that the commitment to a program sometimes goe&deeper than 
the general public interest and tenuis to feed itself on itself. 

Still, w.e did get valuable cooperation fr6m these people. Publications 
galore came to us. Voluminous written comments on our early drafts of 
: . manuscript materlfi^hreatened to engulf us. B^t gradually an outline and 
* an order began- to emerge from the chao^ _ 
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We Got Qown to Work 



We wrote job descriptions- 
occ 



-238 of them appeared in the final version. We 
S'ccasionally supplemented Official DOT descriptions with >du8try 
standards from Michigarf. For example, although the job descripyprt for 
cosmetologist is fairly general iH the DOT, a cosmetologist in Michigan is 
licensed to perform certain tasks, and there ar^ subcategories- bi 
cosmetology whicTare also licensed occupations in Michigan and haver 
special requiremerifk 

We listed the jobs alphabeticany, after trying and ;discarding' as too 
cumbersome and/ or.ambiguous the various job classification models used 
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by "the Censu^ Bureau and other'agerj^ies. We figured out and»included 
the Holland interest classifications along with the job descriptions in 
Table V. . . ' 

Wages and salary ranges were based oja federal figures, which were, ^las, a* 
ye^r or mo^e^out-of-date, but Avere thejatest official figures available. In 
some cases we were able to modify these ranges according to more recent 
NJichigan statistics. Job trends were also based on federal projections, 
supfplemented by Michigan trends where available. 

We linked eaciVjob listed to a particular curriculum or program at some 
school, often at man/ schools, in the state. We used slate department of 
education publicatioijs to find out which schools offered particular 
projgrams. We also used state department of education sources for the^ 
programs of the private vocational schools, supplemented, by a special 
MOPVS survey of its members. .a , 

• Information abcfut apprenticeship training programs came from the BAT 
and from the program listings of community colleges where the academic " 
portion of apprenticeship^ training is carried/)ut. 

One Problem We Could Have Done^WithQut. Among the hundr-eds of 
things we discovered about the*education,delivery system of our state, one 

' thing 'for sure needs revision:, me names 'that, schools give to their 
programs! We found that.^he same' prog^m could be calleS by a 
bewildering' a rra^' of names. We resorted to individual catalogs an<J 
occasional phone calls if we couldn-t figure out whether or not a ^iven 
pfograni trained a p^on for, a particular occupation. Uniformity in 

^ naming . programs would make life a lot easier for a prospective stydent. 
This problem, by the way, should be eased, aMeast forthe 4-year colleges, 
beginning tthis year. The state deij^artment of education now identifies 

'programs n^-enly by name but byjnumber (the UpGIS— ^igher 
Education .General Information Survey^c^de) so that students and 



Back to Work , • - J'"- ' . 

S ' 

Wie included t^xt mat*erial on vocational self-assessment (a^eady referred* 
td), and on general job trends over the nex^sevcra+^ears a^.projected by^ 
the U.S. Department of Labor. We researched^and wrote a section onjhe 
levels of trainiip and the kinds of schools, institutions of pr 
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provided postsecondary training in Michigan. We wfote a section on 
women workers, since women returning tp the labor force or entering it ' 
several years after high school frequently have a very hard time finding 
fiilfulling jobs. We discussed career planning services in Michigan! We 
described several of the cooperative programs that^exist throughout the 
state where people can combine training and work.'And'ihe more we 
researched and the more we wrote, the more tables we put together, the 
more there iseemed to be. It became easier to understand why all this 
information was so scattered and fragmented. Q 

As we Jfc)egan to work with Jhe graphics people on layout and to count up 
column inches for pages of copy, we were faced with the necessity for 
drastic cuts in text material and job descriptions. The ^compositor 
operator announced, very pointedly, that print does not squeeze. We 
arranged' to reduce photographically some of the tablcK^nd all of Ijjfe^ 
addresses, and we hoped that the people of Michigan had^goojd eyesight, 
and were willing to readTme print. We tightened the text material, cutting, 
out^mportant paragraphs time after time. We cursed advertisers for 
taking up space, while we blessed^ them for buying it. And at the last 
moment, even as we were beginning to paste up the final 'copy, a 
miscalculation in counting inches "was discovered ancJ'we had to cut 50 
more inches. ' ' 

The Vesulting. publication was crowded. It would never win an award for 
design, but we li'ad 'included what we felt was most important and we had 
put together a readable^publication with morecompyative informatlpn 
on postsecondary traifting ^ind occ^pation planning than any that had^ 
been done before, in Michigan* Furthermore^ it was going direjrfy to 
people who could read it for themselves. \ ^ ; ( ^ 



Marketing an(>' Promotion 



^Once we had determined tffat the medium Jor presentation and 
-distribution would J)e a stand-alone Sunday supplement, once the Eree 
zPress had Agreed to do the supplement, their 80-person advertising staff . 
took care pf marketing and proniotioh. . * . * 

^The newspaper was supposed to sell advertising to^pay for the 
supplement, theii* salespeople being supplied with a brochure for 
. » promotional purposes. In the end, though, they sold very little ^ * 
" ^idv^rtising, about one-thijdNof the cost for the first printing of the ^ 

o . • - . . » * • • ^ 
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supplement. Because of the^uccess of the first printing!; they sold much 
, more, approximately $40,000, for the August reprint. 

Executive officers of all the schools amj agencies affectgd by or mentioned 
in Direction were notified by us about the publication. All were sent an 
outline of the Table of Contents and some information about the project. 
In addition, advertisements were run in the Free Press before publicatipn 
announcing the guide. 



Audience. 

In a general way, our audience was the people of Michigan, The Detrc^ 
Free Press is, of course, a Detroit newsp^^ but it has the largest.oi^ 
state circUjation of any newspaper in the state, especially on Sunday, Th^ 
Xirst printing of DirectionfrQachQd about 730,000 households. The second 
time the Free Press ran Direction, in August, the^ran enough additiQnal 
copies to supply every high school senior in the state with a free copy. This 
August run of f,048,000 copies was the largest single run in Free Press 
histoiy, , ^ . " , * 



^ho Was "Direction" Written For? 



Just stating how many copies were printed doesn't indicate how many 
people read O ^ection, nor does it indicate for wjiom it was especially 
written. - ^ 



Working from the "reference group" theory, we wrote not only for three 
main groups of people niaking career choices, but alsotfor those people 
who influence or advis^em. Research' shows that when people are 
making occupational decisions, they turn to their families, friends, and 
acquaintances for tadvice and guidance, so we sought to broaden the 
knowledge base of these reference groups. We also wrote fpr three major 
groups of people making career decisions; young adults making first- 
career choices arffli first-entry work plans, older people making first-entry 
or reentry work choice's, and older people changing occupations and/ or 



careers. 



Xoting adults graduating from high schQol,-of^^52N^, would be interested, 
in the information contained in Direction, But these people, niore than 
any other. group,* theoretically liave access to intor^tion for "career 
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planning lhr9Ugh their Schools. However, high* school counselors often do • 
not have sufficient information, particularly on- vocational training. Thus, 
, high school .students preparing for^ first-entry jobs ()ecame a major 
audiencf . - _ * 

Then we particularly wanted to reach people w-hq wante'd to entdr or 
reenter J,hc labor market after some years away* This includes, largely, „ 
wortien who md> i]ot have been trained in an> special skill or whose high 
school training is now obsolete.. There are sp'eciai counseling centers in the 
state to help vvomen returning to school orJcL.wifrk,Jbut 'most people don't 
know about them. We provided this information, atong with general ^nd 
specific occupational planning information. ^ ' • 

• — , , . ' 

We also wanted to reach those people who have been laid off or whose 
jobs are evaporating due to technological advancas>*or who are trapped in 
dcjad-end jobs for vvjbich they needed oo'^ training, got none, and from 
which the^ucan't moVe up or out. W^ wrote, for those who, for whatever 
reason, iare changing or wa^nt to change occupati(Jn^ 

f * * • 

Needless to ^ay, writbg text for firs(-entry "jol>^ seekers, estabfished 
, workers, ar^TpeopIe seeking nientry into the labor market is a formidable 
' task. According to the feedback we got, though,. we Were in large measure 
^ successful • • - ' 

In the first pnf^ngof Dtrfctton we provided a Reader Evaluation Survey' 
'Form so that readers could indicate who they were artd their general, 
reaction to the publi^Son. D^ite the massive circulation of the supple- 
^ fnent, Ave'didn texpeffi^ry mihy of these coupons to be returned- 100 at. 
the most-^but vfTaid hope iCha^whoever answered would give us somt 
-indicatipn 9f who )5ve Jiad reached a1id how successful we had beer^. ^ 

» Much fo\)^p?azemdit an^^^ surprise,^ we got back more th^n 200 
reade*rea^&form/mobt*of thepi^accontpanied^y enthusiaslt'c letters, 
and 200-300^each{of the referral *cou|oq^ froffi pie bac^ page af the 

. guide'. O^r A oveV again feaders.tW^d^.t^^ for Z)/>mfo/i^na.the 
readers incffided parents and gratvapareijt>5*' of^job seekers, "^men artd 
women seeking to change jobs, high schOpPand college student^^fio-were 
floundenng m their career plans, dropouts frorji^'S.chool who now wanted 

\' to4ake some training, coUnselors frbm^sc!jf)ols-arCdi:dmraunity colleges. 
' We had" indeed reached the audience "we wanted ^to i^ch. And evidently 
' we had written material that was^ useful to thefli. ^ 
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A Side Trip. With respect to the level of writing, we had some initial 
disagreements. Wevhad been told by newspaper people that joumalistiS^ 
writing had to be fairly sin^ple— the usual rule of thumb is '^simple erfough 
for a' 12-year-old/>^We maintained, however, that the people who^^vere 
going to read Direction were older than 12 years old^wcre seeking work 
or training for work and would be able to understand some fairly com- 
plicated concepts; after all, they wouldn't be reading it if they weren't 
interested'in understanding it. At the same time, we determined to do 
without^the jargon that so often characterizes counseling materials. 

The text was written at what we considered to be high school level. 
Interestingly enough, we only got four adverse comments on question 2 of 
R,eadec Reaction Survey: "How would you characterize the presentation 
of the material in rhis guide? Top complicated? Generally satisfattory?.. 
Too simplified?'' Two of the criticisms were from high school seniors who 
thought the material was too simplified and two^were from vo^tional 
counselors who thought it was loo complicated!" 



I Institutional Reaction^ t ^ 

Aside fro;n actual job seekers, of course*, we were vitally: interested in the 
reaction to Direction of the instittJfipns and agencies affected^'by. and 
mentioned in the guide. We wrotS to^the head of each school listed in the , 
guide, 465 of them, enclosing a copy of the^publicauonf^d a set' of 

^ questipns so they oiigHt evaJuate the guide according to their interests. 
^ Again the response vyas excellent and enthusiastic. As might be expected, 

' nearly all the respondents thought that their particular school or pr6gram 
got less coverage than they should have, but in no case was^n evaluation 
below average ori|the response scale. . ' 

■> * V 
Through this survey form, we were apprised of several errors in the text, 
• particularly in the matching^ of curricula to jobs. There were surprisingly ' 

' few errors of commission', but some of Emission. In most cases, the fault 
•lay with th(??department of education publications from which we took 
our information they^simply didni list the programs. But that, jn turn, 
was the fauh of the schools. The department of educatibJi relies on 
information supplied by each school to compiler their iistings, and some 
schools had been lax in supplying the information. Partly as a resuh of* 
our pr(iject, the department-bf education expanded its, reporting system 
arid expects njore complete information to be available in the next edition 
its summary of sphool offerings. . , ' - 
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• A similar situation existed for the private vocational schools^ They„too, 
' " b^gan'a comprehensive survey of the programs of the.state's private Yocar 

tional and technicaKchools. We were the beneficiaries of the early results • 
- of. that survey and were able to.provide current program-to-job codes m 
the Occupatio^aPlnformation Planning Tablef 



Problems and Resolutions 
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Sevaral problems which we ran' into have already been mentioned, but 
coordinating masses of information was jfrdbably the main mechanical 
problem. Time and the organized portion '©f the staff took care of that. 
Biit soothing institutional egos would have to rank high on any list of 
' problems. We discovered that proprieto/s of even the smaUest of private 
vocational schools can" be very prickly and very determined not to be 
slighted. And we discovered that university deans do not seem to think 
thalifheir institutions should only be given "equal time" wltlfTsay, schools, 
o^^smetology. , • ■ --\ ' ' 

' Some 0f the letters we r^ceive.d and' some of tje^esponses to the 
InstitutKmal Reaction Survey in'dicated that we had omitted, slighted, or 
misrepresented certain programs. .Very careful investigation of each 
•complaint, cross-checking. sources, etc., proved, howejer, that genuine 
errors Were rare indeed. Frequently a program w^omitted from our 
publication because it was so new that the school not yet reported it 
and it did" not appear in any official publication. Sometimes Tf happened 
thrft a school was offering a pr6gram not yet specifically authorized by the 
state This is a cOm'mon procedure for schools >o follow as thev seek 
authorization for new programl'We got cdught in the cross.fire inll few 
of these. 

- Diplomatic letters and phone calls, and meticulous documentation settled 
■ ' these kmds of problems.' Still, we were often taken aback by the 
.vehemence of protests, largely because we hadn't realized, just how 
seriously other people were taking Direction, knew it was importam, 
■ but we just hadn't figured^other people would, too. 

The only -other mSjor problem we encoumered was the very one we had 
set out- tQ overcome-the organiiafion. of quantities of randomly 
scatterejl information. We A^and arelTiipressed by the breadth and 

^- ♦ ^ • : .-^^ 



depth of Michigan's poStsecondary schools and training facilities, but 
w^re and are appalled at the lack of coordination in the delivery system? 

Everything you ever wahted to know about career planning and training, 
but coudn't find aut, is there , . , and there , , , and over there . , , and in 
tne next office. 

A Nbri'Problem, Our layout and paste-up operations went^ery smoothly, , 
despite the fact that we had to take out what seefhed to be hundreds of ' 
column-inches of text, because we , worked with our own univereity 
^graphics people. Wfe sent camera ready boards to the Free Press with 
printing specifications on them, and coijseqijently had no long-distance^ 
ha^les over copy, layout, or space^catior^^ye'mer^tion this "non- 
^ problem" especially because authors rarely have any control over copy 
• once it gets to the layout and- p^ste-up stage. We did and it was most 
gratifying. - , . , 



. Evaluation 

We mentioned earlier in this report tlie reader evaluations'" and the 
institutional evaluations. Aside firom these uniformly favorable reac- 
tions, we have had commendations from the state department of educa- 
tion and from the various agencies and associations affected by ^he guide. 

This was not a research project, ra.ther it was a large-scale occupational 
information dissemination project. We did* not attempt extensive " 
jMn)ific evaluation, but determined to seek user reactions to and evalua- ^ 

of our efforts. These came to us in many ways: writtfen responses to 
i^CTReader Reaction Survey, returns ^the referral coupons in ihi first 
p&Olication 6f the guide, letters and phone calls from all oVer Michigan, 
the United States and even fi<om afmed^serviCe^personnel overseasj ahd 
the detailed evaliiation survey of ev-wy educational institution list^ in the 
guide. The unsolicited letters we got-^well over 150 of them-^from 
i^ders, the almost instantahgous sale of our reprinhof 7,000 copies, and 
the cohtiijuing request for cop^^constitute our best evaluation. 

We. are currently respM^flhg to requests to up-date the project andBre 
plan;iing to prepare and publish a 1976, edition of Direction in the Free 
Press. Our first efforts were made possible by a Title ] HEA grant. We 
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.Relieve the project has demonstrated its worth to the point where the* 
second edition will^ be. almost self-sustaining, - 



Project Staff 

"^The^dult Oreer* Information Project was directed by Rbbert C, 
AnderS^islai^ the .Institute for Community Develop- 

ment and Services. Dir^meruJ^ichigan Career Opportunity Guide wa^ 
res'earched and written by DrrSrmefsotx^Edward DeVries, Nancy 
Gendell, WiUiam Goodrich and Ronald Riggs.ThlTrepoFt wasjwrhten by 
Nancy Gendell and Robert C. Anderson. ^ - . / 
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Program Name:/ . 

LOCAL GQV^MENT SERVICE PROGRAM 

Nahi^of Principal Ferson(s) Responsible for-Entry,- J * ^ 

Bruce W. Jacobs, Director, Continuing Education 

^t^^^^y^^ Institution t^ Whpm Award Would Be Madl^ 
Ferris State^^llege,' Big Rapids, Michigan 

Source(s) of^Funding: * ' . ^ * 

» Title I, of the Higher' Education Act oM965 v 
\ (P.L. 89-329), as amended . 

Cost orPrligfftjn: 

• Federal funds^'$26,198 ^ ' * . ' 

Local funds— $50,431 . { ' 

Number of Participants in program: * > 

- ; Direct participants— 400^l6cal unit$ of government and tljeir 
personnel ' , ' , 

" Indirect participants— Population. 6'f 450,000 
Objectives of Program: 



J. To assist in the identification and comprejiensive analyses of% 
. sjjecific confimunity problems. 1 ' ♦ * • 

2. To 'provide specialized and techhical facilities, information, 
services, research activities, and profeslignal assistance ihat 

^ may be *ne.eded by units of local governm'5ht*to establish pro- 
^grams directed towards solution |of community problems, 



3. To conduct trainin'g'and educational f^fogVams for local gov- 
ernment personnel designed to increase thelr'effectiveness and 
efficiency jn theit individual areak of responsibility. 
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4. To train the skilled, personnel needed in governmental pro- 
grams through;,the academic ^^^^"^ college^. 

5. To assist the pubfic in developing a sensitivity to aid recogni- 
tion of community problems. ^ r 

6. To engage in public education. and information programs to 
x:reate among the public a better understanding of community 
problems. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE PROGRAM , 

Introdiictiolfl • • 

Fpr local government officials from 29 counties ^n northern lower 
Michigan (see Figure 1), the word^**as§istance" has taken* on a new 
meaning with seven digits. The digits are tbe telephone numbe'rs of seven, 
st^ie-and community colleges which, through the Local Government Ser.:. 
vice Prograhi, provide expert assistance to units of local government in 
areas ranging from perspnnel administration for public health officials to 
juvenile court employee career development to the training of volunteer 
firefighters. > 

Onlike. other "assistance" programs which often blur behind representa- 
tive acronyms; L.G.S.P. and the persons who cooperate to deliver the 
services are'availafeje shortly afrfer one of the seven participating colleges 
receives a phone call asking for assistance. ^ , . 

. • /' ° 

Statenjent of Community Problem 

Currently, units of local government are being faced with community^^^ 
problems of an increasingly og'mplex and technical nature. Such problems 
arise out of population'increases and movements, changes in land use,, 
and technological developments. Unemployment, poverty,, racial 
conflicts, pollution, waste disposal, and Inadequate housing are matters pf 
growing concern. * . ? 

Particularly in rural apas, local'units of government seldom haye suffi-. 
cient resources, faciHties, or informed personnel to, cope with these* 
problems. Thus, the program, has been geared to this area in particular. 
The populatiQn of the counties in the service area canges from a high of 
39,000 to a low of 5,000, which indijcates these counties rank among the 
lowest populated in the state of Michigan. * 
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Figure hjhc loQ&tion.of the cpnsortium six Community cojleges^^nd the 
service area for the loc^l government services center. 
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It has historically been difficult to solve the above^ problems, because local 
government officials seek office apd often are seleded for reasons other 
-than their knowledge anc^ understanding of problems requiring cpmpli- 
cated, technical solutions. Likewise, small units of government are limited 
in the n.umber of trained people who are available for appomtment to ad- 
ministrative positibns. ' ' 

' ' ■ \- 
Further difficulty in the solution of suofl problems arises from a lack of 

• understanding or familiarity with the problems on the part of the public 
and local governpient personnel. In many instances there is little aware- 
ness that government should be concerned with* such problems. 

. A frequent characteristic of local units of Ipvernment, particularly in 

• rural areas, is that they are staffed by personnel who, although.sincere and 
well-intentioned, are in need of advice, consultation, information, anfl fa- 
cilities which are not available within their ownlorganization. 

A college or university, within its service area, can provide the ^chnical 
and professional assistance which is needed to adequately deal \yith the 
economic, social, an^ technfcal problems^ with which local .government 
r must be concerned. ! 

Creation^of the Local Gdvernment Service Center 

The idea was born in December 1.971, when a ^oup of local government- 
officials ipet with Ferris State College faculty to discuss the magnitude 
, .scdpe,-and complexity of the local governrneht problemr and the re-' 
sources available to solve them. Tjhere.was general agreement that in the 
smdller communities'th© assis.tance and resources neSled to solve the in- .. 
dividual local goven^ment ptoblems were seriously limfted. Some of the 
problems mentionedj by the local government officSais' included ,solid 
waste disposal, jjollution problems, maqagement development needs, 
upgrading- training fdr employees, and pefspnnel problems-including pen- 
sion plans- and refrfesher schooling for officials. Some of the other 
problems pientipnedjmight be classified a^ follows:' If, 



Operational Probkrh.s ' . | 

duction and oribntation.of newly-electedsyibliclofficials * 

/)evelopment 9f appropriate personnel, poflbies ani procedures for ' 
public offices ^ . } j ^ ^ 
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• Acquisition and utilization of •government surplus equipment 

• Methods of modification of the local tax structure 

• Performance evaluation of employees and officials 

Community Development Problems and Protective Programs 

• . Development of a system for identification and solution of environ-^ 

mental pollution problems includmg the processing problems of solid 
waste disposal' ^ , " 

• Structuring an effective governmental public relations program- ■ 

• Designing law enforcement training progra'ms 

■ a. To upgrjide the qualifications of the local police officer(s) 

. b. To examine the law enforcement problems of the local communi- 
ties • • • 

• Methods of expanding (he local government tax base 

«>, Federal programs'and funds available to augment local government ef- 
forts ,t6 solve local problems 

• Development ofzoning laws and the procedures for enforcing the laws 
i • Techni(:iues for conducting i sucqeSsful bonding campaign 

I • Local Jommercial transportation and its effect .on community'devel- 
, opment , ^ * 

i Theioianization ofx.^mmuriity resources in gupport of health'-and 
social programs for the citizens of the local community 

• Long ^ange facilities^ plannihg for local communities ^ 
( ^ \ ' ' ' 

• State licensing procedures and requirements as they relate to the local 
community, i.e., Jiijuor licenses, restaurant licenses/hunting and fish- 
ing licenses, etc! , % ; | 

• Fire protection programs and system^ 
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Crea Problems 
Methods of organizing' governmental units to solve' problems that 
extend beyond the legal boundaries of one or more governmental units 

• Relationships with adjoining governmental units that are mutually 
.beneficial 

* 

• State support and the resources available Ko resdlve local government 
problems that affect areas outside the local government area 

\ * . ' . i 

The fojegoing list of problems and potential programs is obviously in- 
complete but indicates some of the types of problems that were of con- 
cern to this potential community service agepcy, . 

As a result of the meeting, Ferris State College, located in Big Rapids, 
Michigan, approached a consortium of six community colleges in the nor- 
thern Lower Peninsula of the state and solicited their support in provid- 
ing the much-needed assistance to the local govertiments of .their respec- 
tive areas. Alpena ^Community College-in Alpena, Kirtland Community 
College at Roscommon, Mid-Iyiichigan Community College in Harrison, 
Nprth Central Michigan College at Petoskey, Northwestern Michigan 
.Cdlle^ in Traverse City, and West Shore Community. College in Scott- 
ville aVeed lyengage in this type of com^prehensive services program. 

After several organizational nieetings with the college presidents and 
deans- of continuing education, the ijrogra'm" began operations' m August 
1973 with a full-ttme director and secretary. A representative from each of 
the community colleges was appointed to sejve as'the liaison person be- 
tween their respective college arid'Ferris State College, At the same time 
advisory committlees were established,- being composed of college repre- 
sentatives and local government^ offitials so as to keep the Center abreast 
of the current problems faced by local government olTi|ials and keep the 
government officials ^wafe of the capabilities the colleges had for solving 
these problems, > . ' 

.■ _ ! ■ f r ■ ■ : 

The program^was designed so any ^government official who needs hglp 
with a problem Wrely telephones the college coordinator nearest his 
hpme, gives his name, title, and the nature of the problem. For the gov- 
ernmental official^ this begins the wheels turning without having, to write 
letters and wait fqr replies, and Nyith ho long hours of search or sturdy. The 
*P^' coUege coordinator, upon receiving the call,^ utilizes the'LG.S.C, 
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and Its resoprces of college" personnel, libraries, computers, and commu- 
nication equipment. If tk. inforrnation is not readily available through 
college staffs, a call is made by the Center to a state agency to secure the 
information' necessary to solve the .problem. Within a few hours the gov- ^ 
emmental officials have the answers they haye requested The problems ° 
range in afeas from procedures used in-hiring a village policeman to as- 
sistance with central sewage systems. 

To further keep planning on a continuous basis, the liaison committee • 
/tiwmhers from ea^h community c6llege and Ferris meet mohthly to dis- 
cusS the Center's successesjproblems, and new programmmg ideas. Ihe 
discussions at these monthlj'meetings entail such topics aS current legis- 
lation that affects units of local government, new certification require- 
ments and how and when the next seminar shall be conducted. ShaU the 
seminar be conducted for one community college area, for two of more 
community college areas, or shaU it respond to a general identified need of 
the- entire geographic region? * ^ , 

Once the project tJecame operational, several problems became apparent." 
' How was the program gpingjo cover such a vast area in both geography. 
. and* the type of audiences served? How was the Center going^U) get the 
consCTtium to operate in full partnership? . 

The Ceriler beglrf tackling the problems first by tabulating mailing ad;- 
• dresses of all elected, appointed, and employed public officials who serve 
> townships, vHlages, cities, counties, and school districts^n the 29 coun- 
- ties this list when completed included "over. 45 different resj^nsibility 
^classification types from to^Ynship supervisors to presidents of boards of 
education. ' , ' 

A descriptive folder was developed that Void of the Local GoVernment 
Service Center and how easily officials could find answers to Aiany of 
their community problems without wadinf through the typical bureau- 
cratic red tape. In just a few months, government offiaals found out that 
- , the college near their own community could be uulized in solving com- 
munity problems.| ^ ' ' ^ |_ 

As a meajns of continuous communications with the various units of local 
gwemment, the Center sends out a quarterly report telling them of the 
typical types-of problems encoQnteredfand solved during the previous 
three months. These are listed from some of the, easiest- to '.the most 
complex. Also listed are the seminars and workshops conducted, aiong 
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with up-coming events in their regions. This type oCc^rnniunication has 
met with success as can be^l^sted to by the number of increased calls 
that are received. ' * ^ ^ * . 

Community college liaison members meet frequently with units of local 
government in the areas thit are'served by their college. The Center has 
received broad coverage of its crperation on television ^nd after we met 
witK initial successes, local officials have shared our program operat^h 
with each other. Besides the units of government served, nearly all state 
depahtnents are looking for the LXi.S.C.'s college resources to 3erve Nor- 
* tliern Mighigari in solving many of their identified problems. ' " ' 

The primary audiences the Ceqter works with are those representing 
elected, appointed, and employefd public officials in townships, villages, 
cities, counties, and school districts. The Center has met^with township 
boards of trustees in assisting them with their zoning ordinances, met with 
village and city cojuncils with planning problems^s well as sewage treat- 
ment facilities problems, provided a mlich needed^seminar for counties in 
management of sanitary landfills, and have provided school district bus 
drivers a workshop on their roles in the educational' process. 



Accomplishments 

• - * . • r 

Since its ihceptiorj, the Center's list of accon:>pIishments has taken on a' 
, wide diversification of approaches, to solving the requests presented it. 
The aim is to bring the problem and^answer together in the most efficient 
and 'effective way possible. This might call for establishing workshops, 
seminars; or conferences; utilizing the personnel and facilities of the con- 
sortium cdlfeges; citing the law regarding a certain question; placing a 
telephone call to a senator or representative requesting some type of ac- 
tion to be taken; providing demogra'phic data to units of local govern- 
ment; setting up* consultation sessions with focal government officials'and 
appropriate faculty , of the various consortium, colleges and/ or state acen- 
cies, procuicing videotapes - on certain pqpular issues to be msed 
throiighout the entire state; placing telephone calls to both federal and 
s'tate agencies of a wide nature to obtain ans\yers to questions more expe- 
ditiously than if the local unit of government was to do it; making avail- 
able cassette tapes as a training method to allow wfder utilization of the 
Center's capabilities; and numerous other techniques. 
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Faculty members have not been the only human resource utiltzed in order 
to meet the increasing number of identified problems within the region, 
,As a part of experiential learning»%tudents have assisted in several way&^ 
The students of Ferris State College in the Public^ Administratio'n ^TOy^ 
gram have conducted several opinion surveys for government official ^ 
^students in the Environmental Qualities program have conducted a com- 
prehensive research study for a city on property adjoining;the Muskegon 
River they wish to turn into a quiet pafk area in^its natural habitat; the 
same prx)gram is doing water quality studies for a pillage and a weed con- 
trol study ofajlake in a nearby county. The students in the Marketing pro- 
gram were utilized to do a comprehensive stuBy in a city to determine the 
adequacy of parking^ facilities for both existing and potential business ac- 
tivities in the downtown area. . ' 

Following is a more expUcit samplmg of the CP^ter^s accomplishmenrts. 



Adminisjration and Supervision of Merit Personnel Policies , ; 

* The MicAgan Def artment.of Public Health and^Michigan Department^of 
Civil Service realized a need for awareness by public health administra- 
tors of the federal merit personnel policy requirements. At this point, the 
-Local Government Service Center was asked to develop an appropriate 
career developmenl program to meet this^need. The resulting program 
w^s designed to help first-lino supervisors in public health departments in 

. the selection and orientation of employees, in the development of work- 
standards and pe,rformance evaluations, in^employee relations and super- 
visory skills, and laws regardjug cultural awareness (affirmative action): 

[JuvetiUe- Court Training Seminars^ - ^'^i^ 

' The Local Government Service Center through the cooperation of the 
Michigan Supreftie Court, presented a series of six one-day sessions f6r 
juvenile court officers of the 30 counties in northern lower Michigan. T^e 

1 immediate objectives of this project were fo proyide.a coordinated stat^- 

1 .wide in-sdrvice irai^iing program for juvenile cbiirt staff on a regionai' 
basis; to provide for continuing training of such staff at^^bo^^ the und6r- 

' graduate and continilSig* in-service level; and to provide a format for 
study and development of more adequate juvenile court effectiveness. 

' Presently, the Center is entering into its second* year of conducting,these 



seminars. 
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Vnifqtrm _Accoiipting, Procedtufes ' * * « * 

loader that uniform accpunting procedures be used throughout the state 
'by cities, villages, townships,. counties (for treasurers* clerks, and book- 
keepers), the Local Government Service Center is conducting a Michigan 
Governmental Bookkeeping coarse at several educational institutions in 
the consortium. Because of such courses being taught, several present-day 
record-keepfng questions and problems faced by local government offi- 
cials will be eliminated and a smoother running operation will result* 
because of its uniformity. 

. . • > / 

Short-Term Investment of Local Government Funds - f 

*The possfbUilic^f increasing the rate of return on short-term invest- 
menls by branches of local govQmmenrare vast.'To help unfold sevepl of 
these possibilities in a most helpful manner, the Local Government Ser- 
vice Center held two con{erences on short-term investment of govern- 
mental funds. The basic conference included discussions on accounting 
mechanics and the legal aspects,, and how-to-do-il sessions on cash-flow 
analysis and' investment mechanics. The advanced conference dealt with 
such thirigs as Bank availability of fuhds,-cash management and avail- 
ability of fun'ds, advanced invesfment method^and bank relatfons. The 
participants of both cpnferencds included school personnel, county trea- 
surers', county.road colrimissloners, city financial persons, and township 
treasurers. 

The Michigan Press Reading SSrvice releasied the following testimonial 
from a city treasurer attended this type of conference, 

, j City Earns $71-,000 on Siiort-Termers, City Treasurer ^ays , 



By JIM HERMAN 



Treajsurer Mr^. Leona' Reiss^ner is busy making money for the ci^V of Petoskey. 
'Sinde April, v^hen she attended a series of semjnarsat Ferns StAte^ College, Mrs. 
Reis^5cner has acted-as the city*s "investment brolcer," shuttling unusedJunds into 
shbr!t-lerm» hrgh mlerest-yielding c|rtificate^at l«pal banks. The results h^ve h^een 
arrja;zing. j > * • ^ 4 ' f ' { 

Thu^ fac in 1974. the city has earned S7L000 in interest. Mrs. Reissener said if in- 
terest rales remain at nine percent^or above /of the rest of the y^ar the interest in- 
corab to the city will climb to $I07»000! It Vould take a 2.5 mill levy to raise that 
.amount. . ? ' 



o 
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Mts; Rdsserfefs system takes concentration and awareness. "In the past," she* 
sard, ''we made investments on a yearly basis, using only the reserves from the ; 
electric fund. When I went to the seminar at' Ferris, they explained the advan- 
tages of using short term investments of over $100,000. . . It takq^ time, but 1 feel 
it's worth it /or the amount of money we receive." ... • - 

The treasurer said the cn> received about $54,000 in mterest in 1973 from a one- 
year certificate of dfposit. In 1974. on tKe monthly program, that will double. 

This program is,t)ngoing and is being expand^to the entire Upper Pert>^ 
insula of Michigan. • jk . 

Solid Waste Management Conference 

-* ' i * 

Providing services is onc'of today*s greatest challenges tor local govern- 
ment <5fficia^, especially in the area of environmental quality programsf^ 
There is a sharplyvincreasing demand and need tor such things as sanitary 
landfills, refiise transporting facilities, collecti^ centers for junk ve- 
hicles, and nefuse processing plants. All are concerns of the gejieralarea 
called Solid Waste Management. 

The Center in* cooperation with the Department of •Natural Resources, 
Michigan A^sociatibn of Counties, and Michigan Torwnships Associa- . 
tion conducted a conference to acquaint local governmentVficiais of nor- 
thern Michigan with some of the important principles of Sx)lid Waste * 
Management. Areas covered included; State regulation's (Act 87, of the 
Public ActVof j965); stegs to be followed in making out application for 
approval , of a knd'fi 11 site; selecting sanitary landfill sites; "fii^ancing, 
operating arid managing a landfill; collecting and disposal equipment; 
storage, c(iljection, and disposal options. A' wide cross-section of persons 
>vere in att^nciance— lay people to envir6nn\ental consultants. ; 

^ Michigan F^Lhlic School EmployeeS',Reti^^nt Confe)>ence 

The Center, in pojlabo'ratioh with theTvlic;h»gan.Public School Employeea ^ 
4letiremerxt;^Vstem, provided Mecosta -Osceola Public ^chool employees 
.viyh information regarding the retirement .benefits available |to> them 
ihreugh Michigan's retirement system. This included i»,terprelati6o of the 
recently passed HoUse-BiU No* 5888 and allowed each person Jn atlen- 
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dance to go through a work-sheet* exercise to determine the content of his 
retirement plan. In conjunction with the conference, tfie Center produced 
..^ one-half hour videotape'in a ^Meet the Press'' format which answers the 
^ 30 most frequently asked questions regarding Micltigan's retirement 
system. A sufficient namber oif copies were Wde so that all school dis-' 
tricts and,colleges c^n avail themselves of this service. 
' ' ' • 

S€cre4arial Workshops 

^* • ^ ^ 

A workshop Qn secretarial skills was provided for aft secretaries working 
for the largest school district in the Center's service area. 

^ ' A workshop was held for secretaries of all community school directors of 
Northern Michigaji through tl]f Alma College Comnlunity Sqhool De- 
•^velopment Center. The community school directors employing these seC- 
* >'^"retaries were alsp provided a workshop on how to effectively utilize a sec- 
rebrial staff. ' ^ * - 



FRIC 



Michigan SchcKffFood Service Association Conference^ ' , 

Resources were provided for this association's conference recently held at - 
three locations throughout ^the^tate. The topic was personnel relations 
and motivation.' ^ ^ - . ^ a. ' 

Metric System Lectures ^ ' 

The Center was instrumental in,obtaining a'person from the National Bu- ' 
reau of Standards-arid Measurements to give various lectures on the/subr ' • 
ject of the Metric Systena—i'ts effect nationally and, internationally^ the 
timetable jfor the conversion process, and educational methods that can ^ 

'T)e-used tq make the conversion as sitnple as px)ssible.- This series of Ipc- 
turea was open to. students,^ faculty, inciu;strial personnel, government of- ^ 

. ficialsT anil townspeople.^ \* ' [ ^ ■ W 

Other Accomplishments^ * ' .'"^ f 

^ In additibnrto tfi^tructureldfi^more formal ^dupatipna4 programs, out- 
lined above, the L.G.S.C. provided informational, educ^!ional,-and tech- , 
nicah services on a daily basis in response to indivi4uals from local offices.' 
Often these offices just do rtot know wherfe to go toget the information or 
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^elp they need, and the L.G.S.C. serves as a linking mechanism to state 
and federal agencies. The technical Services provided were'tpo numerous 
and varibd^o be fully documented jhere, but a sarfipling includes: ) 

' ' Provided consultant services to a watershed council to assist nonr^-< 
paVian property owners with an academic understanding of the Nat- 
ural Rivers Act. .1 ' ' \ 

Explained in detail the many st^te.and federal grant programs-avail- 
able to units of local. goverrim^ht. . ^ ^ ' 

Provided a township with methods that have been Successful in ^ 
cdmmunittes for eliminating' tiie showitig of X-rated movies. \ 

/ • ' *' 

Provided- catalytic forces iii the pursuant of biaycle paths in 
Mecosta County. ; _ 

-' Met with the" field staff and 'xlirector of the Upper Great Ukes 
Planning Commission. " 

.Developed a workshop for nonprofit "boards regarding their legal, 
moral, and financial responsibilities. 

Met with Muskegon County officials iij discussion of potential 
* training programs. ^ 

. Met with Mecosta County Commi3sioners and the Comprehensive 
. Employment Training Act regjpnal staff on ferris being a sponsbr. 

Agreed to provide six one-half day seminars on supervisory^illVor 
Oakland Ceunty employees. . ^" 

• Agreed to develop a package (slide-tape kit) on orientation and 

• training for county employ^ps in Oakland County, 

•\- - I \ • j 

•7 Are developing for the Ogemaw Heiahts School District a unique 
. in-service training program for school bus drive rs,^'The bus dnver 
/in the educational process.)* . . 1 

' • Discussed with the Michigan Supreme. Court and now writing^ 
grant proposal for trainin^school administrators in school law^ 
using the co.urt*s.interpfe^tatioh of the law: ' , : 



J 
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r ' [ ^ ! ' ! • w ^ [ 

I Worked with two planning agencies in founding sources in a marina ] , 
' expansion project. i ' ' / 

Met withia village council and discussed joint fire departments and 
the hiring of a jj^nager. ^ | 

V ' i ' ' • " 
Worked with a watershed zoniilg district. 

Provided information to a citizens comrr^ittee about^funding sources 
and problems related to building a community swimming pool. 

J \ ' '' \ ' r 

Assisted a CHamber of Commerce witl^a recreation park site^^ 

V • ' - .1' : > . 

.Assisted a community in creating a planning commission. 

■" . . ' ' ! 1 ■ ' > 

Assisted in the developmental stages of providing police protection 
in a village. . j | 

■ ■■■ ■ • I I- ■ ■ - 

As:sisted a community with information peeded on a federal sewage 
grant. ' i ' ' ^ 

\ } ' ' ♦ ^ 

Assisted a comniunity with procedures in filing and maintaining 

zoning, oriiinance^. - | ^ 

Located a4ow-cost fire engine for a village, i 
Assisted a township on procedures used to sell publio land.- 

.^ r . ^ ^ ^ , " 

Worked with a multi-county region with their problems of human 
service deliveries. * * , ^ 

Assisted a community with procetiure^'on.niailmg and collecting 
property taxes. , ' ' / ^^^k . ' ^ 

Provided a township treasurer with information regarding iYivest- 
ment ;pro(:edures usiian5^7oHowed by tpwnsh|p boards. ) 

Provided^a Variety of addresses and denpographic data to numeroifs - 
^ units of local' government, \ i ^ 

•••• ". ''• • ' ' • • . -\ 

.ERICAS / t • r 
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While the consortium colleges evaluate components (semmars, work- 
shops etc.) of the Center's operation through formal evaluation, whigh by 
"the way have ranked excellent in nearly all instances, a formal eValuatioh 

^ Of the total operation of the Center has not been completed. However, in- 
fomial evaluations take place on a daily basis in tabulating: tlie number of , 
contacts that constitiients have made to the Center', the number of tmies a 
local government official calls the second time«r more/In addition to the 

»^ilong-term problem solving, projects, th^ L.Q.S^:. gives "spur of the 
Imoment" telephone assistance to an average of four to eight callers per 
day This number doe's not include contacts ipade with other local 
'«bor<}inators. On a monthly basis the liaison committee members evalu- 

../ate.the project during their monthly meeting and discuss the direction the, 

/ Center shouW take in the future. • , 

The L G S C is community service tiTcontinuing education where it reaUy 
coiints-at the grass roots level in response to specific expressed needs. 
This exemplifies what can happen when comniHifity coUeges^and a four- 
year institution collaborate to serve the mutual Constituencies in a large ^ 
, service area.' Hopefully, Michig^r^s L.G.S.C. wiifetve as an example for 
:.. other «tate programs. . , - 
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WORKING TOGETHER FOR FEMALE OFFENDERS 

Vnivemty of Hisscmri, Columbia 
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Open — Includes Cbmbinations of Other Cat^ories 



Cover- Sheet for Entry '. 



Program Name: 

WORKING TOGETHER FOR FEMALE OFFENDERS ^ 

, Name of Principal Person(s) Responsible for Entry: j , 

Marian M. Ohman j - . ' 

Pereon(s) 6r Institution to Whom. Award Would Be Made: 

, University of Miss6uri, Columbia . ^ 

."7 . " ^ 1 * 

Sour€e(s) of Funding: ] ^ 

A contribution by the Missouri ETi vision' of Correctfons, 
Missouri Council on Criminal Justice (U.S. Department of 
' • Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration^ of 
$2,945.09 funded the Missouri Congress o%the Female Of- 
^ ^ fender held in November. Adn>inistrative, faculty, fiejd Staff, 
^ volunteer time, eto^ is imjpos^i^le to calculate. 

Number of Participants in Program: 

125 femak inmates ^ * 
More than 200 concerned citizens ' ' 

Objectives of Program: - 

One- of the least understood and m9st mismanaged 
disruptive forces in America today is the female who commits 
a crime. Notorious criminal' actions perpetratejd by women 
^ have recently attracted national press and njedia: But what of 
the more typical ferpale offender serving time instate prisons? 
Throughout the United States imprisoned females endure de-j 
plorable and discriminatory practices. 

Through the cooperation of the -University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia campus, and the Mid-MissoifH*^;Program Planning 
Area, a group of concerned citizens -focused attention on 
female offenders and initiated an inquiry aboutMheii; current 
status vyithm Missouri's penal system. An ad hoc committee 
asked pointed quastTon^ about state appropriations, 'voca- 
tional training, fan::^ly counseling, health care, lejgaUid, recre- 
, ational ^ctivity, rates of recidivism, etc. Meeting with Mis- 
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soun Department of Corrections' officials this committee 
urged immediate alleviation of|the/most ^jical protjlems, en- 
couragea corrections staff to take^ advan :age of existing ser- 
' vices fon inmates which theyjwj^re not using, and stressed 
equality lin la^propriations, fa(jilities, and services for. female 
offenders. Aided by a prodding press, inquiring radio, and co- 
operative corrections personrteX many forcjbs focused on this 
acute problem. ' ' ^ l t • 

Throygh the University 61 Missouru Extension various 
acadeitiid departments (sucn as sociology)' community health, 
social w^rk, educationa^sycl^ology, home economics, voca- 
tional' education, physical education, etc^)l were expended to 
( offer ass^tance in developing ^n appropr^te and meaningful 
appjroach to the educational needs of femaile offenders. Vol- 
,unteer, professional, and academic forces^joined together not 
only to r services, but also to bring Ipressure to bear in 
order to secure equdlconsideration for w(imen within the cor- 
rectional^ system.^ ^ ^ 

As a resul .of bur efforts durihg the past yeaf , Stepliens Col- 
lege has been scheduled to taket|ieir Unive^rsity Without Walls 
program. int(^ the Women's Correctional penter at Tipton in 
early February. Thirteen women have btfen accepted to'work' 
toward an ^ .A. or B.A. When necessarj^^ the Ikiiversity of 
Missouri wil! assist them with courses for credit through Ex- 
^ tension pr b}' independent study to complete degree require- 
ments. - . . 

The U^niversity of Missourij,^ Columbia, directed the jointly 
sponsored M issoug^ Coijgress for .Female Offenders held in 
November li^lS. K3|)re than 200 persons attended, including 
female inmates from correctior^al institutions. The purpose of 
the Congres$ wa9 to bririg together agenpies, institutions, and 
volunteers tc» consider the problems of incarcerated wome;^ 
a^nd exp^lore possible solutioni. During the Congress the ad^ 



hoc comipitjee was replaced 
Council for 

with statewide representatioi 
many diyersi 
Jhe Coan^ 



by the Missouri CoprtolS^ling 
'emale,Offenderi The Cg^igressP^^bi^laHSied 
eluded^ representatives of 
instih^iansTintefests, and skills. The purpose of 
iirBe to serve as an advisory council, assist the 
jftment|of Corrections in their women's program, identi- 
fy resources,! and to act as a pressure gr6up when necessary to 



insure equal 
Missouri. 



consideration forJemale offenders in the state of 
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Missouri has only one correctionallcjenter for adult female .offenders, the 
St^te Correctional Center for Wonjeh at Tipton, Mi^ouri. This is an ac- 

^ cpunt of an extraordinary effort made by a group of deeply concerned 
people who^came together under^the leadership of the University of 
Mis^uri Extension to discuss the conteniporary problems of incarcerated 
Women in our state. Ouj purpose wais to identify the res^xirc^^vailable to 
the' Department of Corrections' which wbuld assist them ik providing 
women confined to the Correctional C^fifer at Tipton with eXicational 
bpp^ortunities, vocational training,^ healtlj programs, legal aS, recre- 
ational plans, volunteer assistance; etc., and to consider solutfcns^and- 

:a^ternativ.es for problems related to imprisonedjemales^ 

Hvhat follows is a commentary^escri^ing events which occurred in 1975 
when we focused aUentjcnTupon the critical issue of female offenders in 

Ext|jnsion efforts fror^varioi^ departments of the University of Missouri 
h^d Jong attempted to provide services to the Correctional'tenter, but 
^had repeatedly encbuntered'Xrustraiion or failure. Representatives from 
the, University of MisS^ouri Extension met with George M: Camp, Deputy 
^Dlirector of the Division of Social Services, and described the situajion 
frpttL their pefspective. Dr. Camp encouraged'fofmation of an,^ hoc» 
^bmraittee to meet with correctional officials in ordfer to consider the 
needs^of the febaje offenders a'Ad discuss possible solutions to some of the 
problems. ,IyIonths of prelinlinary meetings, research, ^ planning and 
5>JI^Jiizatiohal efforts culminated in the first Missouri Congress on the 
FemairOffendehheld'in November 1975. 




Stephens College, an outstanding and] innovate womenXe4ycatior.«i 
''center located in Columbia, had likewise attempted to ^^vTde-edu:^ 
catipnal and recrea^tional* services to the Center at Tiptc^^ith little 
success. thVj^ joined our effort. , * - • 
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.T,he ad hoc committee numbered 20!^Srily chosen from the central* ; 
"Missourizswea for the sake of conv^enience. Included were^ a registered ; 
4i!nurse;,a^rdfessor of Social Work;- a dean of Stephens College; the ' 
As«-«lant Provost of Academic Affairs, U MC; representatives -of B&PWr 
AAUW. Altrusa, and YMCA; the president of Project Equality; the , 
chairperson of the Missouri Commission on the Status of Women; a 
Continuing Bbucation specialist; a rural sociologist; volunteers who • 
. customarily visited the pri;i<Sn; an employee of the [Missouri Djvisr<)n of 
Employment Security; several graduate students m related fields. ^ _ 

As an ad hoc committee we e ncouraged a single united effort rather tl^n } 

' the fragmented, ineffective attempts of the past. We requested that. j 

inmates be>fepresented at our m'eetings an^ an inmates counal was , 

formed. Several inmates att^ded the final meetings of the committee. We , 

requested that they be permitted input and provided a form (Appendix A) ) 
to be completed after they had an opportunity to confer with other 
residents at Tipton. ' ; 

A tapon with recommendations and a list of" available services to the ' 
prison was submitted to the Department of Corrections. (See Appendix 

The St. - Louis Post l3ispatch reported on November 17,- 1975; that, 
"Women have become involved in serious crimes in far greater numbecs 
than ever Arrests of women since 1960 increased 108.8 pertent; arrests 
^ of males' in the same period rose 23.7 percent.'^ Connie Bruck also using - 
statistics from the FBI's Uniform Crime Rep9rt wrote in "NVomen against , 
, the Law," Human Behavior. December, 1975,". .. the number of women 
arrested'for serious crimes has risen sharpijjp^etween 1960,and 1973, their 
arrest rate (27_7.9 percent) increasing three times as fa^t as men." U.S. 
News and World Report. Depember'22, 1975, noted that crimes by 
, women from 1964-74 nearly doubled. Syndicatfed columni&t Jo Rranklm 
Veport6d in October, 1975, "Thp criminal justice system has remained 
steadf^st'in its ignorance of the siibject [female -offenders^. While the FBI 
statistics showed a 246 percent increase of crimes committed by woipen 
between 1960t1972, we find the famous President's Commission on Uw 
Enforcement and Admihistratioti of Justice never bothered to include one j 
. paragraph or statistic on the woman offender, either in its massive volume - 
or nine supplementary Task Force Reports, h is not only astounding, it is . 
irrespoSisible-particularly in it| fapercussions." Although the statj^stics ^ 
appear confusing, the trend is unmi,s.takable> and frightpnmg. 
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■ ^fu!^^ youni-A Married . or lingle? 

' S^ned" wL, J ' Educated? Dark or ifght 

skinned^ What is her socioeconomic background? Are there nsvcho 
ogical patterns? What is criminal behavior for female^rWha happe^^^^^^^ 

rh^SiSs^^^ci^^^^^^^^^^ - 

; Wliereis she in<arccrat=(l? in an urban or rural locan'on ' In a soluar, c.lP 
10 incarceration/ Is the institution integrat'ed?^J ^ 

wu" 1° I"-''""' Wtol is sh= acquirin.^ Can she 

Inadequate fundiag is frequently cited as the primary reason for failin. 
provide adequate facilities, services, or rehabiLln programrfo f m' le 
. . * offenders throughout the United States "There are so fTw^f ^ 
■ --P-ed,tothemen,"isaccm,monexcuselnM^ 

■ . It, addicion to the problems of low budge.. Inadeqaale lirtlities and 

eSs^rsSiroi-r ° — - 

■ V ■ • 1 

. ■ ■ ■ • . -f ■ ■ 

J^"^"'^ Of space, was a heated discussion issue at one of our 

. . .neetjngs, as we searched for the causes of ineffectiveness orTailu e in " 
program efforts Some maintained that because of inadequate space ,o 
^ - ^uT"" n ' ^'^'^^'^P'-^'^^d. Others, equally adamant 'procra ^ed\ 
Ss ed"h!!r """" ' "barn."- Contro^Tr y^ 

existed both among correction .officials an^dTioc committee members 
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u A ,u frr>m the Center at Tipton desaibed the 
: -A Space. Analysis schedule from the '-e"^" K 
-existing operational system. (See Appendix U) ^ ^ 

the p?^gLs was challenged^ both .committee members and mmates. A 
few activities were believed to be nommal. . . 

stabbed bv ari escapee froqj the 'Center, 
wide press coverage. 

of months of plannmg and nrogranT concepis 

seeking support from new c'orrection officials. ^ ' . " , 

.u^ p»mQi(> Offender had been planned long^ 

froijMhe meeting.) ' ^ • ' . « 

' DispaM by a featured columnist, Jake Mccanny. 

was-reviewedand-the situation at Tipton described. - . 

VcLational training programs of Cosmetology, food service, laundry 
• • ope^rntanTbuL^ess fraini^ were disrupted, but our committee had 
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already expressed serious reservations about the worth of-ttese training 
ixercises. ! ' \ ^ ^ / ] 

^ ' ^ ; ^ - " 1 

Original plans for the Congress included^he participation of afl eligible 
inmates who desired to attend and their specml needs had been considered 
when seminars were planned. Although w|e re&ived no response to the^ 
" questionnaire submitted to the inmates requesting input, we asked: What 
are hek legal problems? Health needs?| Social needs? E^lucationali 
requifcments? Employment opportunities? JHow do her values differ from, 
other women? Newspaper articles reported areas of concern which also^ 
guided our choices. We fooked for answers to these questions during pur 
sessions at the Congress. „ ' ! 

Who' looked? Department of Correction officials, staff from ^tate 
correaional »centers^ representatives from academic institutions, 
sociologists, penologists, social workers, ^lome economists, ^educators, % 
psychologists, physical education directors; incarceratied women, ex- 
offenders, directors of half-way houses, probafion and parole officers, 
sheriffs, judges, jail wardens, legislators, volunteer agencies, representa- 
tives from churphes, administrators-, lawyers, nurses, %ic: 

^ ^ " ' ■ \ ^' 

\ copy of the final report of the Missouri Congress on the Female 
Offender was sent to each of tfie nearly 200 people who attended. 
Workshop and seminar leaders had been asked to suSSTit reports on each 
session. These were included in the final report. Evaluation questionnaire 
responses were recorded and*offered for altto share. Frequent requests 
fiorri the paiticipaiUs fbr names, addresse^, and organization affiliation^ 
indicated that , these" too should be avai^ble. Members. of the' newly 
organized Missouri Coordinating%ounciljfor the Female Offender were 
identified knd the purpose oY the organization defined* ^ : * 

A group of inmates. requested p^hission Yo hold a caucus in order to 
prepare -a paper identifying their neeUs and present recommendations. 
Permission was granted and a private room provided, (See Appendix F.) 

The experience at the Congress was so meaningful to the inmates that 
they asked correction officials to extend their time permitted in Columbia 
in order that they might attend' the banquet and hear Dr. Ruth Qlick, the 
'featured speaker, report on ^er recent study of ^Women's correctional 
centlrs^h 13 states.* Permission was grant^-. * ° 



4lthough^. the immediate problems* of female offeijders deemed 
liipnumental, we xarried additional burde^ns. Correctionj carry a low 
priority, in our staxe'government — Missouri ranks third Jr(|m the bbttom 
in appropriations fdr corrections. Thei'e, exists a latent distrusi bt^iween 
government official, aciministVators and staff, and the' academic 
communiti^. Those .with warkinfe experience frequently sc^ffat theorists 
and reSenr intrusion upon their turf. Eastern black ^w(^men meeting^ 
ipidwestern black women anticrpated greater siitiilarity and 
understanding than 'actuaHy existed. White upper and^ Jiiddle classes 
attempting to help were accused by the blacks of beiog patronizing. 
Rilral/uirban valiles were' in conflict, sex and i*ace pr|ejudices(^ere 
apparent ... the list seemed endless. 



Jn Missoun, wahave not yef decided what is the purpose of 
other than the obyious removal of a person fromsocvety. If 



incarceration, 
he purpose of 



imprisonment is to punish, what is just punishment? If thl purpose is to 
rehabilitate or reform, what is the approach? Too often bur programs 
reflect the philosophy or personality of-an individual filfing a position 
raTher than a position contributing to a meaningful goal, carefully 
planned. 



We made no pretense of finding quick solutions to projblems of such 
magnitude, but we.came together to discuss possibilities. Polite "tea time" 
conversation did not prevail for this problem is charged with intense 
emotion. Tempers flared and^somet^mes harsh words tun^led forth. We 
were willing to, work together, to bring our resources, knowledge,' 
experience, and compassion to bear on the growing problems of the 
female offenders an..our society. - \ \ • * 

A^a result of oiir efforts Stephens College has b^en scHeduled \o take 
th(5ir Umversity Without Wallspro*gEam into the Center atj^'ipton in early 
February. Thirteen women have been accepted to work ^oward an A.A. 
or B.A. The University, of f^issouri Extension will assist them with 
courses for credit throu|h Extension at the Center ^or>y independent 
"study when necessary to supplement coursework in order to fulfill 
re;quirements. 



The newly formed Missouri Coordinating ^Council fo'r the .Female 
Offender will continue the work begun by the ad hoc committee. For this 

.Council 'we ^deliberately sought statewide representation and' the 
inclusion of many diverse organizations and agencies. Our purpose will'be 

,to serve as an advisory counciUo assist the Department df Corrections in 



I 



j 'their efforts, to identify 
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resource?, to serve as a pressure group when 
' necessary in order ^o insure equal consideration foV female offenders j and ' 
^ to act on behalf of incarcerated and paroled women inlthe state of 
Missouri, \ . ? 
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• ^ Appendix jA 



, INMATE INplhr FORM PREPARED BY AD VioC COiyiMITXEE 
To the Inmates and^ Staff at jthe State Correctional Center for Women 



Recently representatives fromUhe Unjversity of Missouri ^xtension^JJni- 
versity of Missouri-Qolumbia, Stephens College^ and a group of con- 
cerned citizens \vith a broad !range of interests have been meeting with 
State Correctional officials from Jefferson' City, inmates and staff from 
the Corrections Center at Tipton to discuss the needs of your institution 
with Mrs. Carolyn Atkins". *jyirs. Atkins has done a fine job oTbringing 
new opportunities to the iristitutjon but she needs additiotnamsources 
before additional programs^can be offered. We hope to bring assistance 
from our educational institutions, public organizations and individuals 
who express interest and 'cjoncern. We hope fa assist Mrs. Atkins in 
extending present prograrti^ and beginning some new ones. 

We are focusing upon five /divisions which include: 
1*, Tesnn^ and Counseling f 

2. Education— all levels ^ - ^ ' 

3. Health - j ' . 

4. 'Physical fitness - ^ * • 

i . ' ^ » 

5. Self Improvement * - ' ' , ■ . 

'I N 
^ In the space be low weliope that y6u.will offer suggestions at^ 

consider io be the. mqst| important "needs of the institution aijd the 

knovvledge or skills that you believe are raosrimportant to you personally. 

After we reeeive your suggestions we provide you with more detailed 

information about the programs which will be coming to you in the near 



future. ' i 
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AD HO^jMi^MITTEE REPORT SUBMITTED tO THE 
PARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 

A Report froiA the Ad Hoc Committee Which Was Called . 
at the Requtist of George M. Camp, Deputy Director; 

•Division of Social Services/ to. Consider the Needs 
of the State Coirectional Center for Women at Tipton 



After three recent meetings of the Ad Hoc Committee it Seemed appropri- 
ate to review and- synthesize the'iinBings and recommendations^of this 
group. In addition, this report will present a summary of recbmrpenda-. 
tions as coordinated by the University pf Missouri Extension, UMC 
tension Division, and Stephens (College, University Without NValls. , 

During the first meeting,' June . 13, 1975, held at Whitten. Hall in 
Columbia, efforts were made to i|lentify educational needs of female of- 
fenders*. We decided that[ before this goal coujd be reached it Wquld be 
jnedessary to knoW: * . j ^ 



'1. . .a\ional level of the inmajes . . 
I Desctiptlon and number pf present programs 

•3. Number "bf inmates v^Uh- reading comprehension problems and num-^. 

ber of.mmates who are nonreaders ^ ' \ 
4. Description of present space dnd equipment . • . , . ./ 
. 5. y.ocational training program knd employment opportunities utilizing^ • 
. these skills " j > " ^ ' ' . 

Transportation facilities" 4 ' ' * . \ 

,7. Counseling services avail^We feocial workers, psychiatric, vocational,' 

^educational, etc.) . ' j ^ 

'8. Legal s.ervices presently available to inmates. '\ / ^ - 

The Qorrectix^nal Center at Tiptop wa^^^the site of our meeting on June 20 
In addition tp the AdHocComnrfittee membei^^nd coVre(Hions'officials,L 
' staff and itimates from the .Centbr were - present.^, • . ' , 
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Our discussion crerifered upon adult basic education heeds and opportuni- 
ties "available, recreatjonal program, pcftt-high schap) offerings, voca- 
, tipnal training, and utilization of space afthe Cenji^fl A **Space Analysis" 
^ report from Mrs.^tkins is available on reqi^st^ Mr. Ed Haynes iii-. 
dicated tbat pjrovi^n would be majie for supervision ofMnmates during^ 
free study' time. Tni ^bssiBility of forming 4n inmates council was con- 
sidered.^ « ^ 0 \ 

Whitten fl^ in Columbia was tjie site of our third meeting on July 11 . In 
a4di'tion' to^c?fmpiittee members ^nd correction Officials, staff members 
from Tipton and representative^ from the'newly formed inmates council 
were presenKssv^. t ' ^ • • . 

Specjficf^pVograms were described which related to the areas of greatest 
need we. had .previously identified: reading problems, opportunities for 
,higher learnirig, recfeatibnal progfams,- motivation of inmates, and a'* 
•profile of thejfemale offender. * , , . - ^ 



Two existing programs which^ provide basic §kills,in reading are now 
available and have been offered^ to the Correctional Center officials. One 
program being sponsored by the State Department of Education in Adult 
Basic Education is available, without charge, and will be administered by' 
S^ri Paleggi of the State^ Fai^ Community College in S'edalia. Adult 
B^c'Educatidn involves basic level of reading, writing and arithn^etic. It 
provides reading interpretation skiHs in science, social studies^ and 
literate. Mathematics ^includes additioa, sifbtraction, multiplication, 
division, deeimals,^ fractions, etc' Instruction i? provided from levels one 
through iwelve^ Eight students arefrequked for one teacher. 
' ^ • * ^ , ' . ^ ' ' ' ' ^ 

^ The second program w]iich focpses on basic skills is for thenonreader. 
T.Hls method of learning tb read involves a team of teachers from Colugi-. 
|)ia who wdiiid^go to Tipton to tea<&? a class of literate inmates the Lau- 
tech method. Those inmates, 'in tunj, ^oiildv teach others to read on a 
ofie-to-one basis. The cost is trajisportatloq for the Columbia teachers to 
tipton and paperback tek^s. The program is /iir^cted by Mrs. Dell 

' I^epei:s. ' ' * ■ • 



For^higher efiucatro:^, Stephens Collie,. University WithcJut \yalls, is in 
the process of writing a proposalVor a feasibility study^of the college level 
^ prqgraln* with. the possibility of achieving an A.A/degree. Copies of thei 
P^pps^^ ^J^^ fo^hcoming'^)i^ \ ? 4:^^V 
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A Corrections Officer assigned to recreation has bee«rtecently appointed 

at Tipton. . . . ' 

< * J 

t % . ^ 

Extension field staff member^ serving the MKl|Missoun area have pre- 
vipusly taught short courses on foods and nutriiipn, clothing and textiles, " 
and family economics and managem*entat Tipton. Tfiese specialists, Viola 
Smith,, Arlene Powell and Shirley Drinkard, haVe recently discussed the 
coordination needed to offer these classes again. They are prepared and 
willing to present these topics at the request of the correctior^s officials 
witk the following provision's: • ' ' . 

1 . Adequate space, facilities, and equiprjient [must' be] provid€d. - 

2. Assistance must.be given the specialist in loading and unloacjing 
- equipment, setting up the -room, and preparing demonstration mate-^ 

rials. • . ■ \ \ 

3. A corrections officer must be present during each session. . • 

4. Funds mjust be provi?ied Jor materials and,.sup>4ies used during the- 
. presentations. . ' ^ ^ ' \* ' 

r 

In addition, the Mid-lVtissouri 5rea fopd.aiTd nutrition specialist /; . is 
presently workin|^ith llMC Extension.State' Specialists on developing a 
.short course on institutional cooling. This was originally requested by [a] 
staff mepiber at Tipton. Arrangements are pending specific plans fron! the 
Superintendent ^Tiptoa^ for implementapog. •= / 

We. have discussed possible reactivation of counseling services from the 
Department of Social Work, UMC, and the necessary arrangements 
w<iich.mu.sf be made with Tipton personnel. ... 

^Uhe.present time, tr^airilng programs in Tipton prepare women for ster- 
^typed female^occupations: hairdressers, office work,, nurses aides and 
vvajtresse^: The question of being licensed in, hairdressing^ was ratsed^t 
one of our meetings and Mrs. Atkins stated that the women were li<;ensed, 
'.when they left, the Center But a July 23^ 1975, article in the Columbia 
Missourian Indicated that "licensed jobs^ were frequently denied ex- 
offenders. * , . ^ . ^ 

A request has been pade to Jim Vine, a parole-officer, to determine if 
skills acquired^at Tipton afe'^ilized. At present there are no statistics 
available, norjs there a concerted effort to determlncif the vocational^ 
training is'in^response to jnmates' needs pr interests, or labor market 
demands* Jt seems unwise to continue to invest in ginograms, or4o initiate * 
programs, that^are ill-suited for inmates. . j 

■• 85'' ' • ■ ' 
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Members of the .inmates council preseni^at ouf last, meeting were ^re- 
quested to take a questfonnaire to other jpmates 'at the Center and assist 
them in identifying their personal needs and the needs of the institution as 
they perceive them. Results of this survey will appear in our nexf report. 

Changes in.pej-sonnel in the medical staff at Tipton have delayed recom- 
mendafipns for*f^alth education from Dr. Ingeborg Mauksch, Depart- 
ment of Community Health and Medical Practice, Schoofof Medicine, 

University of Missouri.. 

• , - I \ 

jglanned Parenthood would like to bring a series of programs to the Cor- 
rection Center. ... - - ^ ' 

* 

Patrick Rackers, Program Chief-Corrections, Department of Public 
' Safety indicated to us that there were additional. federal funds which 
might be available^for* innovative programs and research projects. The 
following recommendations would seem appropriate, 

•L At the present time the Stanfor/^hievemenf^^^ft^s administered and 
it has been recommended that^the GATB be^ administered through* 
the ^Ilissouri Employment Security Division as a part of the tesTFcIease^ 
agreeraentr with the 'Department of Corrections. , , \ 



Dr. James Koller, UMC^Associate Professor, fiepartment of Educa- 
tional Psychology indicated that the following testing program would 
•be available' for a reasonable cost. A formal, proposal is^ being 
submitted to the Department of Corrections. The Department of 
Educational Psychology, UMC proppsed a testinj program which 
-would be conducted ' by two doctoral /students, skilled in' Vesting 
procedures and measurements .under- the direction, of UMC «culty. 
One student has had previous correctional expenjcce. This 6auery of 
tests would be given ar the Center in Tipton and wuld conform to the 
guidelines" established^ by the American Psychological Association. 
Only recognized professionals are permitted to give these tests. 

The Stephens Co^Ieg^ ►testing program which will be descrihed^*n their 
-feasibility stddy complements this study. The two schools wiU wprk^ 
cooperatively on this project. Dr. Beverly Prossef-Gelwick, Stephens 
College, attertded the planning session. ' , ^ 5 



2. Dr. Daryl Hpbbs' Rural Sociology Departmeni, has-been conduet- 
ing a survey of high school dropouts in rural Missouri. His office will 
^ assist "in ^dapting*'th'e sijp'ey forms that have been,jU$ed fbr the 
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^ population at Tipton. A graduate student could complete this survey 
which would add important information on the'profile of the female, 
offender. A formal proposal Avill be submitted to the Pepartment of 

.Corrections. . 

m r 

If these two^xecommended programs are followed, we could 1) identify the 
poj)ulation, 2) establish strengths and weaknesses, and 3) take meaningful 
steps la respond to the identified needs of the female offender in Missouri. 
The Department of Educatjpnal I'sychology would assist in this effort. 

Unless values'and attitudes^ar^ examined there may be no motivation to 
establish a more productiv^and meaningful life^. The following proposal 
focuses on these critical areas. ^ 

3. UMC proposesa seriesof discussion sessions, two hours in leng«8\ held 
twice a month to providBan opportunity /or inmates to discuss various 
•values and attitudes which have influenced or directed their lives. 
Topics contemplated, include: education^ Justice, .power, money, 
obligations, ethics, moral' judgments, lo^lty, responsibility, and 
.expectations (personal, societal and legal). Faculty members 'from ^ 
' academic'instituti0(is,,or professional from appropriate disciplines, 
will be in charge of leading the discussion. 

^ . ■ ^ * 

[ Onej^opic will be featured each month. Suitable reading idaterial 
would be provided in advance with literate inmates' readinof to those 
who have not mastered reac^ng^kills. Eacli session would belaped and 
transcribed. • . ^ * " . - * 

. . A formal proposal will be sutfmkt^ to the Department of Correc- 
' tions. . ■ . * - • 



In an auempt to coordinate activities, avoicfcduplicatjpn of«effort;and ef- 
fectively utilize* available resources, we rfecominend:^ ' ' . 



1. A source' which identifies theSiegdsjiPthe institution 



• 2 A consortium of the universities ahd colleges that' provide resources 
. ^nd services to the Center with representatives from each^in&^tution 
forming a council ^ 

- 3. Centralized* informatiba ^-the volunteer agencies and their resources 
"and' services whjch would be available to the Center.* ^ . \ 
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Plans f6r conducting^a Missourr Congress on the (Female Offep(fer have 
been dtecuss^. Meeting dates of Nt)vem4)er 21 and 22 have been chosen. 
The University of,Miksou?;i land Stephens dollege'afe^ sharing 
re^po'nsibilities. ^uphesenia Foster, U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau 
of Prisons, has ])een placed on special' assignment with the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Women's Bureau to coordinate International 
>yomen's Yeai^ activities relating to womefi in prison. We have discussed. 
mih her the possibility that she might appear as- keynote speaker and a 
participant tn special sessions. Dr. Ruth Glick has recently completed an - 
LEA A funded study on women's correct jpn centers in 13 states. Thedata*^ 
.is being compiled and Dr. Glick, too, has indjcated that she might be able 
to attetid the Congress and present a paper on the findings from the study. 



Sj>eciaLl session^ are being considered for: legal pVoblttns,of the incarcer- 
ated female, family <relations|ups, educational needs, profile of the female, 
offender, juvenile offender, healt^^^ andgmental attitudes. We welcome the 
' participa^tion of the Department of Corrections in this important event 
' l^d'hope they will share sponsorship with us. A request for financial 
assistance will be macje. Th^^^benefits to ofricials,.,staff, inmates, and 
academip faculty should -Be significant. La,w eaforcen^ent officials from 
^throughout the state; as well as neighboring sSbs, would be inyited. 

i-*- *■ . A ■ ■ ' 

, Thus far we hay^ r€y:eiv6d enthusias'tic encouragement to move forward 
with our plans^We invite your response to th^lan for the Congress and 
; welcomie suggestions for the program.^ ' ^ 

.Th^e recommendations we offer as aids in d^velopin^ the educational 

program for the Wonlen's Correctional Center at Xipton. It is our under-. 
' staniiing that a new Director of Education has beenJ>.^ppointed for the * 

Center and w^e Took forward to working cooperatively with the institution 
■ to bring fesources^from Misso^ri'^ academic iijstitutiofis to the inmates 

and stiaff atj||gton. Vj/e await the response of|he correction officials.^ 

^A^ugges>ion has b^en made that bur Hoc Committee he replaced by 
• an^dvisory comniittee or pouncil with statewic^ representatio^nt Several 
. groups. WQi;jrmg iftdjvidually have expres|ed th^jdesire t'o coordinate/Our 
^forts through one^tatewide organization. * ^ ' ■ 

■ ■ • ■ ] ' ■ . . . 
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James Waddell, Stephens College, University Without W^Us, was 
Chairperson at our last meeting and will preside at our August 
ng. The date will be announced later' 



Respectfully submitted b 




by: 

'/ 

•Wan 



Marian M. OWan 
/ ^ Program Coord^ato'r 
Humanities 
\JM& Extensi<3n Division 



4 Barbara Niaier 
Continuing Education-Specialist 
Mid-Missouri Extension 
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SPACE ANALYSIS 

State Correctional Center For Women 

Carolyn V. Atkins, Superintendent 
^ Tipton,^ Missouri, July 9, 1975 



1. . CLASSROOMS— ACADEMIC SCHOOL • ' 

•Three in use Monday through Friday 8:00-4;£)0 p.rn.,M5 women 
^ enrolled. One rpom is the Chapeljind is used for evening and Sunday 

worship. Idl^time: eveni;igs and weekends. . v . , 

LIBRARY . ^ " 

>^ Academic School space extremely limited due to ^ecessity for^elv- ^ 

in^. In use Mon^iay, Tuesday; and, Friday 8:00-4;gp p.m., Sa^Say 
. niprning 9-11 a.m. Otherwis^idletime space OvTsmall group. 

3. yOCATIONkL SCHOOL ; * , \ ' ^ 
A. Business School ' . • .1 ' 

All except small kitchen are^ in use ^:00-4:(p Monday through 
Friday. Possible extension of Division of ^alniiy Services. IBlvi J 
J,. Keypunch Program would .utilize kitcWbn area.. Idletime: 
Evening^ and weekends, one lar^eciassroorh and small kitchen. 
3. Cosmet(^logWt^wol / 

' In use I^o'iS^rougt Frida/ 8:00-4:00. Idletime: Classroom 
, ^ace fo; 12 persons weekday evenirigs and weekenHs. . 

4. AublTORHJM . * ./ / ^ ..^ 
^ Large open. aprea with poor Hghting. Lighling .corrections^ dep^tlent ' 
r^'upon rewiring and new fixtures. The§e Vere requested in ^^-76 

budge^l^,75^1976> Wit not furnished. / • ' ' ' \ 

Space in use on Thursdays for Music Lessons and glasses. Space alsd* * . 
used in evetiing from 7:06-10;00 j).tn. forward playing, t^Bl#gart^esi . 
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' ahd^record playing Area^s usually scfieduled^n weekend afternoons^ 
fpr volunteer conducted religious services /nd sotnetimes on weekend 
evenings for*parties, dances, programsVand musical presenta^ons 
sponsored by vollnteer .groups. Th^/area is extremely -\vaj|fciif 
summer as ji is afecd floor area ' . ■ >/ 



JilNlNG ROOM 



I 



This area is idletime space from 6:00-10:00 p.m. btil goqd supervision ^ 
of any activity in this area is a must because it is open to food 
supplies. - . ' ' « 



6. 



STAFF DINING ROOMT . . > ; 

This area is ii^ use at lunch tihie.-Noise and use of tables for storing; 
"desserts etc. hampers u$e before ^^iOOjp.m. This area isfnot secure 
from^the kitchen and good supervision must be provided. 



. 7, VISITING ROOM ^ . . 

■ Must be availa^ble daily and weekends from 9:00-3:00 p.m ^or mmale 

/ visif^s^le area froxn 3:30-2:06 p.m. daily and weekends. Usedtor 

/} viewing color TV "(only 'one in SCCW) ftom 7:d0-T0:0ir^rtr^ 

^SEWrNG^ROOM 



This area is'used Monday' fft rough Friday from '8:00- 4:00 p.m. The 
miter area room is usbd from 4:00-1 0':Q0 p;.ra. bj womert not assigned 
<o the sewing room" who make their w^ring appareJ/T^he two inner 
* rooms containing other sewinf machines a'nd cutting^bles areVot in 
" use from 4:D6-10:6o p.m. - - \ '. [ ^ 
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EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS 

State Correctional Center for Women • . * 

Carolyn V. Atkins, Superiiyfeident ^ ^ 

Tipton,, Misscmrif , ^ 

I. ACADEMIC SCHOOL . * ' ' • , 

A^>. Adult Basic Education 

This is indi\»idual tutoring to meet the need to. raise the ayefa'ge 
achievemen\ level of the women from 5.6 to 8 years in the basic ' % 
subject areas. " v , 

• : ' ^ 

B. * General Equivalency Diploma * »^ . / 

This is individual tutonng '^s well .as graifp. class ^ork - 

preparatory -to taking the^^G.E.D. examinalHon. ♦ 

* » « * - ^, * 

Ih VOCATIONAL -EDUCATION- ' "~ ^ ' 

, y A. Cosmetology . . ^ • * 
This is a basic cosmetology course that prepares for the taking of* 
* ^ the State Board of Cosmetology examinati^n/THe women are 
^ ; takcDAto JeffeFSon tity and take#the^ State Board along with ^ 
_appli(Ca,ntsjTQmill ^oyef the state of IVfitssoiiri. ^ ■ - ^ 



"^B. Business School . ^ > . ' \ 

• ' This is a continuous course from basicfiling, through beginning . 

t}?^ng, advanced^^typing, bookkeeping ^nd records keeping, ^^^^ 

' •• ♦/ ^shorthand, and JBM keypunch/' - ~ . . - 

" III..COMM0NITY EDUCATldN PROGRAM — " 

, A. The cyrrent phase of this program mvolves 16 W0mej8in educa- 



/tional programs on 'Mondays, Tuesdays, an^^i^ursdays for 18 
weeks,' ' 

1 i Eight (8) in the Nujrses Aid program which began ii}» March 

2. Eight (8) in the Advanced Business an3 Office program 
which began late 



FRir 




4' 
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B. Phase II will involve ejght (8) w,ortien in the general curriculum • 
according to their interests and pargit^rofefsional goals in Sep 
teniWJT 1975. . ^ ' ' . 

IV,FiNANCIAL'RJESOURgES ' / . ' _ 

* . . A. State Appropriations (already approved f^r FY-1976) ^ 

B. , Federal > 
:j .1. LEAA Grant for jves ^ s - 

^ , , Comijiun\^ Educatioo Program-supplemented by BEOG 

' - ' ' , . (Basic ^Educational Opportunity Grants) for full iim^ 
hour tuition^: . ' • ' 

. * 2. Manpower or CETA ' ' * \ * - , > 
(Currently no program), ^ * 
* ' ^ ' /3, Title'.? education funds can be explored according txx , 

, , ' ' availability for a desiri^d program ' " - -i, 
^ ' ♦ a/. We: currently have Title I,andTitleJII(oneO teachers in , 

^ • ' , the academic school . . i 

We coifW 'have *mor?^ Title I teachers if, we had :t 
\ classrqbm ^^pace. . . ^ * * - " 



V. POTENTIAL iMPROVEMfi'NT IN PHYSICAL FACILITfES 
i . 'A. were allowed jn Capital Improvements for *IiY^^ ;l - 

• B, Government Surplus ^ '. ' ' '\ - . ' • . ^ ^ *^ 

Q.uonsel huts arc^^ilable f6f Ec|ucational piiipas^s. Co3ts in-,, 
/ , y ^..voiveiwould Be flooring, hci^^^ 

3^'^-^-^- ^. ' ; ... — ' - \ - 

"V ^ VI. VOLUNTEER SBft VICES > \ ^ <% \ 
• - . ; , 

^' A. « Religious ^ ^ ^ / :/ ' 

1: Religiou^''^oups o£ all denominations come- into the 
institutioir^ox seiyic^,^Bibk study,- or- toTv with the, ^ * . 
. • \[, \ * wonienr'-^oine^ niay/^me- only several, limes yearly for . ^ , 
, religious hofi^a^s^ V • " ' . ' ^ , • >' ' 

fhe Alpfiai^i^avgV^ {ylinist'ry/aj^unteer group/r^ - ^' ^ 
* • V ^ St. .Lbui^, co<^'!^%^^ and- provid^ a variety ofsservices 

' and*mat(erfel ndte^;lli|^ ^ \ - ' 

^ •3,^Jhc Full 'Gospef^'-6^i3n^^^^ 
•v. ; * . reguikrly., VI' L ' : ' ' ^ ^ . . 
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4. Brother Bob Rhoads froin Versailles comes regularly on 
^^'^^Jj^nday night for services. 

♦ ^ 5. Rpv. and Mrs. James Handley come regularly on Sunday 

for service. , . ^ 

B. Counseling' 

1. Metropolitan Services Association from St., Louis. • 

' 2\, Stiidents from Covenant'TieQlbgical Seminary affiliated 
with Alpha Omega Prison Ministry 

C. Recreation ' ' ^ 

YMCA from UMC (Jjuring academjc year . > 
, 2. ^ Other ifregular public service civic organizations 

D. Studem Interns ^ , 

4^ \' Lincoln Univefstty. *^ , ' ^ ' . , 

2. Culver Stockton nICo liege;, Summer 1975. ' 

E. Inmate O^iganizations • \ ' . ^ 

1. Jaycees'^Tipton'Ja'ycee Wives . *" J ' 

2. * AA--Jeffers6n City sponsor ^ . r) i 

F. 'other . ? ^ ' It. • * 

The Garden CluJ wtich is responsible this spriii^or the irwtitij^^ 
tion's flowerbeds^ bfcs-ajM:onmltantind-adviseiv*-N4rs.^^^ 
Thpmas of Tipton. *^ \ ^ * 

G. " Availability of Testing and 'Placement Services . 

1. S6me\testing can bydoii|e at SCC through the academic 
. school. Placemeijl^fvice n^ds arejcontihgent^upon release 
. ; and are available through the Qi^artment 9f' Corrections 
Services Centers. ^ 

* 2. . State Eair Community . College is makirig placei|i,ent 

services available to the women enrolled there. V • ' 

H. Cohtributidhs Made by All^Civib and Service Or^anizatidn^ 
, Contributions are-in kind supplies of fabric for the sewingroom, , 

cosmetics, c^fching, . book^'^'^aqd^ maga^Sn^/ magazjne 
subscriptions,' or small itertf^ttot can*be used for Bingo prizes 
/■^sucl^ as. earrtfrgs, hosiery, and cosnietics.' -l. 

., Other Programs.— Pen Pals ' f i 

Persons. in community groups have been solicited as pen pals 
who after .establishing. a relationship with a"w0man through^^ 
Me^ter^ jire willii^g to supply hfcr cosmetic need^'^ach month/ 
This helps tremendously the 40% of the inmate pqptilation \yho 
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have only their SlO^monthly. wages far their persanal ^nd 
commissary needs. I , * ; 

Vll. DAILY WDRK^ SCHEDULE AND ACTIVITIES 

Br.eakfast: 7-8 a.m. ♦ ' ^ ^ . 

^' Detail, School: '8-1 1:30 a.m. * ^ ' , / , 

Lunch: JI2 Noon . * . -.^ ' 



Detail, Scht)oWi]^^0>m. . 

SuVper: 5:00 p^m. . . ' ^ ^ l-J" ' 

All other time islred^NSine and women may participate in free play, 
leisure,'oV volunteer^spon^red activities! ^.^ 



AD HOC tOMMrPTEE FOR THE 
WOMEN'S CORRECndN CENTER ^' 

Septehiber 26/ 1975 * V 

i • ReguUr Meeting; . ' . , * 

* ^ ^fnes Wad^ell, presi(Jing* 

^ The meeting was opened by James Waddell and intjoductions wefe given^. 

Thelriia Grandisqn. Supervisor ot,EduGiition ^t Tipton, described the 
' atmosp^here of. the .Women^s GorrectA,On Center since the stabbing of 
* Carolyn . Atkins. She reported that'Mrk Atkins is making a rapid. 

recovery; her major cdncef*is that the program continues. N^r. Hayrles 

and jVln Bolin support.pur plans for the project." Mr. Baldwiniias taken 
J over as the director ofHhe Women's Correction Center until Mrs. Atkins 

IS able to^e^UEn..He is firm, but fair-a good administrator?" ' 

, . * y .# 

. Program Discussion ' . ' . ^ . * • 

9 

. Mr$. GrandisQn^s major cpncern is foi; the 73 women at TiijTon but she 
wonderipif wejshould be thinking about doing^omething for* the women 
who^have been^ transferred to Renz Farm. Lincoln University does havea 
' program there^and most of the inmates will be there on a short-t^rm basis. 
^oi|e of these women will be allowed to complete coyrscs outside the 
prisbn and will be released by January. She lias not posted ^i^rup sheets' 
for |he program; §he wants to find out as nuith about^Tiptonts^he can* 
befcfre she starts on the pregram. Also', she feels it would be helpfuUo 
scr^n t|ie-a^demie ability of people who ^vant to go into the program, 
,and to disiiss the possibjitie^ o£ thjeVogrkm bdfore. ^Up- i& 
announced. ' \f ' 

On |)ctober 8th, there will fcBpresenrt&tion of aprjogram.on emergency 
needs given \?y the Red CroW this is an 8 t-boijr course, \ybmeh must 
show an interest and qilajify before \^\\\'ht allo\j:ed ro*take the 
course. Rart o^ this program will mcIudeXvork. experience' St one otthe 
hospitals in Jefferson City (St. MaryS qr Still).' . 
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Marian Ohman stated that the woman offender is n ot taken seriously arid - 
that tl\is .needs to be changed, correction progratOs for women need to be 
brought up to the level of the programs for men. Pressures for equal 
opportuijities for programs for woitien are developmg on the interna- 
tional level, and Baltimore and Mialfipwill have pilot programs this year. 

College courses hav e prev lOusly been offered to the mmates at Tipton but 
they have not been well received.* The consensus is that negative response 
was largely due to the way tjie programs were presented —in' the tradi- 
tional mariner, which did not excite the women. Mrs. Grandison will 
g^^ther informatix)n on progrartis offered for women throughout the U.S. 
Webster College, has developed a program and has done a great deal of 
promotional work concerning tjiis program. ^Marian Ohman said that 
remedial reading ccnitses could be available within three or foui;^ months. 
A void exists at Tipton with regard to commtinication with the outside 
world* i.e., .lack of newspapers, magazirijes, and someone with whom" 
inmates c^n dis9uss current events. A program in physical education is 
also needed. Courses now offered^ are cosmetology and business, 

The teajchers at Tipton are eniplojed through Title 1 and 111 programs. It 
i& very difficult to get general staff members tcuattend training sessions, 
and^il is difficult to determine if a program is effective. Teachers are 
certified by the State Board of Education. Since teachers must make up 
class time wjien the> are absent for programs, they are reluctant to take 
additional courses. Mr. Welker can give technical assistance to institu- 
tions regarding the best p/egrams, but the ultimate choice is up to the 
head of UjemsL^tion'and the Personfi^l Board. Adding staff members is 
a>mQst^m^s)(ffl without going to theMegislature. , 

Stepliens College^ is planning a program^ia nontraditional cSunseling at 
Tiptonf This would include career counseling and testing to find out 
about the women who are there. From the information obtained in this 
program, the> would determine which courses, to off6r. Each student 
would, have a counselor as well as a teacher. In a year or two, they may 
have students from Tipton come to Stephens as residential students. 

Where do we go from here? 
r. On site course in remedial reading 
2. Givo j^ndiCation 6f .women*s abilities and interests 
*3. Conduct personal interviews / 
4. Program on current issues ' ' . . % * 
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6. Inform inmates wh at thev can expert r>n th'p streets 

7. Help them to develop ability to relate to other individuals 

Money ^ ' , * - ^ 

Funding is a problem in developing courses for Tipton. There seem to be 
confliptmg .repocts concerning the. ^vailabihty of funds. The programs 
now offer.ed at Tipton are outdated. It is hard to get the state to allocate 
• fundrfor new programs; the Superintendent of instruction can, hdwever 
change t)rograms. Also, the method of allocating funds can change f>ora 
year to'yedr-one year the mstitution may receive a llimp sum without 
aoy stipulations as to how 'it c4n be spent; the- next year ,f6nds are* 
allocated on a per item basis. . . . . • 

There are many groups abound the state that would support programs at 
Tipton If they knew that the money would reach the inmates. You cannot 
rely on yobmteer help to meet, the educa,tional needs of Tipton. It was 
suggested that the committee form, a.liaisdn with' assigned people in 
different organizations instead of going directly to the general public. The 
Iiaisoiipereon woyld work through his/her o;-ganization. this would be a 
more efficient way of conducting fund raising. 

Committee _ . ' , : 

There is a strong feeling that the Ad Hoc Comfiiittee should be replaced, 
.by an on-going committee- \Vith a statewide representation and that the 
<:ommittee should start lobbying. It is also felt that ther&is an urg?jw need 
to establish immediate and long term objectives. .We' heed to include 
representatives from labor unionVon the permanent committee so that the " 
women can. break the union b^'rrier— they need to be card- holding 
members of unions Legrslators also need no be, inclQded on this" 
committed. The Committee needs to contact peop.le,jn authority, to talk 
to legislato.rs, and to form a coalition of schools that serve the prison. It 
will take a combijied effort of this type to move the state bureaucracy to 
allocate money and other types of assistance. 

Missouri Congress on the . Female Offender . - • 

The Missouri Congress on the Female Offender wiU be held in Columbia 
on November 1\ and 22. The Congress is a j9int effort of the Missouri 
Department of Corrections, the University of Missouri, and Stephens 
College, The keynote address will be given, by Euphesenia Foster. Inmates • 
from . Tipton wiU be present to ^hair parts of the program. A panel 
discussion on the eauca'tional needs of the female offender will be par»of " 
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ThT^rnT^KiiHiiuii ICC wui DC minimal. Personal iitvitaiions 
the program. ln?rTeg»J>u*i"^»* 

-will be sent to state- officials and legislators. 



The meetin|;^a5 adjourned 12:00 no9«t. 



Respectfully submitted^ 

Mary Ellen Metzen 
Secretary, Pro Tem 



/ 
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. .MISSOURI CONGRESS ON THE FEMALE OFFENDER 

A Preliminary Report from the Ad Hoc Committee 
of Female. Offenders to ttie Missouri Cdng|;ess'of 
Participants and the Department of Corrections 



During th^ session onVAlternatives to Incarceration" it was appropriate'- 
ly suggested and accepted that the organization of female offenders at this 
Congress was essential and the formal inpu< from ^this group would 
significaSTly educate alllparticipants involved, * 

i ' . ^ 

Ajvith a sen^e of commitrleftt and a Relief that the Congress participant's 
warn and need the reoomhiendation and concerns of the Cemale offenders 
themselves, we respectfully submit the fpUowingr 



r A State Profile of th^ 



ERIC 



\ 



' ^ > 

_ Female Offender is jieeded and should be a pri- 
ority for all participajifs fpom all levels of theX:riminal Justice Sys- 

tem^.(the Department •'^f Pnrrprtlnnc in-rnQr»iViiUv\ 



of Corrections in-^particulatl- 



2, The Women of Tipton need, very badly, an ih-hoiise drug program. 
We believe approximately 80 percent ofuhe wonjen.are involved 
arjd/orhave been involved with drugs. 



3, Women at Tipton do 
dures. These copies 
understanding 'of Tip 
offenders. 



riot have capies of.TiptWs policies aud proce- 
would promote better com>munication and 
on'5 functions and expectations oT women 



4. The ex-offender program run by the State Correcyoris DepaVtmen^' 
sjiould recruit women! inmates froin Tipton and. operate programs 
wi7/zm the institution 

5. Furlough for women i 
^ . We need more furlouth 



in name mostly and is practfcally nonexistent. / 



it ha$ 



One 



6. Only four (4) phone ca lls per year are permitted for \yomen.at tip_ 
ton ejjcegt in cases of death. "We need mucl\^ more contactHhan this 
with cur loved oi>es. Crimes is [^ic] not committed on phones. 



7. r^ecreition for women doesn't exist. A room for recreation exists 



no ventijatipn and no planned activities. 



but 



a month visits from law students is [sic] better th.an nothing but 
morfe frequent visits (rom lawyers who- will follow thru on cases is 
[sici needed. \ ■ ' 

9, W6men at Tipton need to knoW about community programs in a* 
ccAriplete way. -Community Seryice guides should be available to 
eVery woman indicating r^sourck in therr respective commurjities. 

f > . * - 

friptoti needs a full-time programs person who can devote herself 
completely to effectively coordi^iated volunteers and services for 
>\^omen. 



1 1 . Long-timers and illiterate women 
•vices at Tipton. These women; 
women. 



are '^left-out" personalities for ser- 
leed help las much 3S any dther 



12. The doors of*Tipton are often 
there is an advertised desire for 
turn down — Columbia arfd St 



13, Heavy restrictions have been 
- though situation is supposedly * 



14. 



Politics between the Dejiartment of Cbrrections and the Parole 
Board often leads to the "splitting" qf the female offender rather than 
"sharing" her effectively. We urge the Department and the Board to 
develop significant communication mechanisms to mutually assist 
the whole woman. ' 



loclced to the community evjen though 
conimunity involvement (YWCA 
Llouis). 



placed on wonden at Tipton eveh 
in hand*** 



15 We recommend that fenmlg^offend^rs institutionalized and not 
institutionalized be a part of the permanent committee on female 
offenders. . ' 
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16. dSr.cducatinnal and vocational stiff does not have the.eqiuifm.ent 
' and texts they need to^ effectively hdjD us. (Th^e are only th/ree:(3) 
record-keeping book's in entire institution.) - * \- 
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17.- 



•18: 



i'9. 



ComnAunity Centers, we urg.e yoil to share your programs (.goals, 
purpose and services) with the vv^m^w/zA/W Tipton., 



aje 



Conferences similarno -the 1975 Missouri Cofj^ress on the Fern; 
Offender are needed 4n every largp city (St. Louis and Kar/sas City)" 
and on a regional basis in more rural areas. 

' 1 • ' ■ . 

Women cpming to Tipton \vith money, are required to list that nippey 
with the State. Isinterest being ci)llected by the State oh (his money 
and why is it so difficult for women to send^money of ^liis-kind to 
their families? .[ / . 



20. Ah ex>^ffender should be part of the" Epcecutive Conii^ittee of the 
■Missouri Coordinating Coun(/il'on Women. 



Session' Sponsor: Cecilia A, Nadal,* Instructor 

■ Forest Park Comtnunity College 
St. Louis, Missouri 



Contributors: 



Women of Tipton 



1^ 



\ 
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BILINGUAL. VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF 
DENTAL ASSISTANTS 



University Ex tens im • 
University of California, ^Los Angeles 



Special Recognition 



' Ope/v—^ Includes Combinations of\Other Categories 



'mm 



ERIC 
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Coyer ^Sb^et for Entry 



Program Name: - 

. : 9ILINIGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
■■ . * OF DENTAL ASSISTANTS ' ' ' 

Name of Prinoipal Person(s) Responsible for Entr]^: 1 
. PhiKip E. Frahdson/T)ean, University Extension 

Persoh(s) or Institution to Whorh^Award Would Be Made: > 

* ' University Extension ^ ' ^ 

- ■ , University of California, Los Angeles <^ 

Sourcej(s) .of Funding: • . \ 

Department of. Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
■Education « ' - ■ 

Cost of Program; " * . ' ' 

" ■ Bilingual Vocational Training $154,604 

J ■ Training Allowance Supplement 95,400 

■ TOTAL award! $250,004 

IS 

Number of Particip^ints in Program: - < " 

50 • ■ ^ ' 

Objectives of Progrikh: 

* . ' l.To provide out-of-scfiool/put-of-work persons of limited 

English speaking ability with high quality vocational training, 
long .-term career opportunities, and immediate gainful em- 
ployment A 

2. To extend dental health care services by providing trained bi- 
lingual assistants to dentists thereby increasing professional 
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* *• • 

. . . • 

care available^to residents of the limited English^ spealCing 
/ community - . ' , y 

3. To increase'the scope- of the initial pilot program by groVH- 

1"^' (a) a replicable hiodel of bilingual vocational dentalas- 
, • ■ ' sistant training which is not now available 

» (b> Certified Dental Assistants who could eventually 
se^re Us instructors' for.training. ^ * • ^ - 
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BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF * 
DENTAL ASSISTANTS 



^ G^esis 



In March 1>975 nolificaiian came from^iheDeparlmenl of Heallh, Ed'iu^a- 
tk)n, and Welfare lhaC proposals would be accepllid fop funding under 
Part J of ihe Vbcaiional' Training* Program: 'Biliajgual Vocalipnal 
Education. The-x news meant that a real po^sibiliV existed for 
iftiplementing -a lA|ig-ljfne* hope of UCLA Extension— the tiream of 
developing a program for the training of dental assisUnts to work with 
bilingual dentists in ethnic minority communities. 



In Los Angeles; as in niany lafTge cities, demographic patterns reflect a 
highix)n<;entration,of limif^d English speaking people in the Central City, 
A prevalent probkim is inadequate health care, since poorer socio- 
economic areas, -particularly those ^n^Vhich English is' not the dominant 
**language,'tend'to attracif fewer health care professionals and parapro- 

. - - . w . — , ...^ ^wv.^.w ,,..v. 

/ hvQ m4he§^ conimuiuties ate prevenxed by their language p/oblem from 
• ^ai^ticipating-* in ma'hy otherwise available vocational training programs, 
these two interrelated problems-accelerate each other, since the inability ' 
tb acqui^e skills ^gravate^ the^ rate of.unemployment, resCilting in still 
Tiirtljer socioeconomic depression** ^ 



'fessionals. The shortage is sever^; amon| California's large population of 

\ limited English speaking minority residents. In^addition, the people who 
\ 111 •-»•- - ^. 



For Califoroia as a*.whole the-ratip @f dentists to the general population is ' 
approximately 1:1450; in thf Central City of Lps Ang&les it is 1:2^00, or 
onlyiSO Wrcent of the statewide ratio. Moreaver, a number of people 
\wthin tne area never ?eek 'dental care. Although^ there are a variety of 
% reasons f»r this faihire, a key factor is the^shortage of dentists and dental 
assistants Who speak any foreign language. • ' ' ' 
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1 , • ' 

It has long been the hopQ'pf UCLaI Extension that one day fund§ mig|it 
be provided to finance a program with a dual objective: (1) providing, 
better dental care in minoritjcommUnitics and (2) concurrently providing 
vo'cation^l training for many of th^sc same communities' residents. , 

Extension has already, over the p^st few year§, undertaken measures to 
alleviate the shortage o£ bilingual dentists by instituting the Foreign 
Dentat Program. This, program! utilizes uboth didactic and clinical 
components to enhance the knc^wFedge and sk^ill of foreign trained 
dentists; (o, orient them speoifically 'to the practice of dentistry in^ 
accordance with current Califorrtia standards; and, to prepare them fqr 
taking ^he State Board of Dental Examiners examinations required for 
licensure in California. I * 

Typically, padicipants infhe prbgram g9 on to practice in areas of Los 
Angeles, and ind/ed throughout the state, where residents have littl^ or no 
Enghsh language capability-areas, in short, in which these dentists are 
uniquely t^ualified to^erye. Without the supportive paradental personnel 
to assist them, however, many of these professionals muM spend much 
time performing.rouline tasksjiormally delegated to a qualified assistant, 
thus limiting the arpount of actual.professipnal care that can be given to ' 
*each patient. Studies indicate that a dentist with a trained assistant can 
provide some 45 percent more professional care time than those without 
such assistance. Thus, the quality and quantity of dental health care 

' available to'lin^ited English speaking^populations, even with the advent of 
the additional Extension-trained for>eign dentist licensees, is still severely 

^ curtailed, by the lack of qualified support personnel.. 

r V • ♦ 

In m^st' professions today, as heahh services become increasingly 
complex, there islfecognhion that paraprofessionals must be trained to 
handle routine tasks in order to free the prgfessiohals (or levels of activity 
rcqijiring e;cpertise. The need of paraprq[essi6na4s is proportionately 

^^greater where the ratio of professionals to populationMs less thaa ade- 
quate. Legislation already in effect in some states and under study in 

• others is establishing the ippdrtance of delegation of increased responsi- 
bility to the paraprofessional auxiliary. * - 

\Vith all the foregoing factory indicating an increasingly pressing need, 
UCLA Extension_was already in -the process of developing a propo^l for 
bilingual paraprofessional training in dentistry— in the hope of obtaining 
funding from ah as yet unestablished source— when wdrd came that the 
Department of HEW Office of Education would accept for consideration 
just iuch a proposal. , , . ^ ' * 
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Planning 



Extension staff under the direction of Dr. Fredriq W^ssman completed , 
an informal surve> of the Central Cit> area to assess whether an> form of , 
bilingual paraprofessional training did in fact exist. The surve> verified . 
'the existence of the following conditions: 



^ 1 A need for better dental health care delner> s>stemb m aaarea'larger> 
composed of limited Engfish speaking abihty * - ; 

2 A shortage of well-trained bilingual dental assistants in ihe^irea 

3' A lack of bilingual vocational training ptograms in dental assistance in 
the comi^unit> (i\o bilingual coippqnent in local occupationafcentei^s ^ 
and community colleges, and cost of nearb> private schools too great 
for local residents to pay) # * ^ . 

4 A need for gainful' employment of the out-of-school^ut-of-work 
members of the Central City community. N 

II was therefcfre determined to move ahead with a program to fill urgent 
needs hot met by existing institutions. Program objectives were outlined 
as follows: . , x • ' 

1 To provide training to persons of^limited English speaking ability to 
equip them to perform as^ paradental assistants, trailing to include. 
«a. skills and knowledge of dental' assisting * ' / ' 

b. practical experience and training in dental assisting ' 
c: learning opportunities to gajn academic and manual skills required 
to pass the Certification Examination for Dental Assistants 

2/ To extend dental health.care delW^ry^ystems and services to a greater 
, number of persons of limited Eiiglish speal^ing'aSility through use of 
jrain^d paraprofessibnals 

3. To provide persons of limited English speaking ability, \vith hTg 
quality vocational training, long-term career, opportunities, ,amd 
jmmediate gainful employment . ♦ • * / , 

4. To increase the supply of, bilingiial Certified Dental Assistants who 
could^ eventually serve as instructor^ in this "or othe^ dental assistant 
vocational training |irogrrfm*s, thus broadening the^scop^ of the initial 
pilot program * , • 
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Specifics of the curri'tulunl wer^ developed by ^r. Weissman. This effort 
involved review of a great variety of dental assistants training progrants 
offered in various areas of California, the revision of pro^r^im already 
offered by. UCLA Extension as well as development of new coftses, and 
assurance that courses dovered all materikl necessary, to meet the stao- 
. dards established by (he\mexicrfn Dental Association, since a primary 
aim of the program was to give trainees t^e manual and academic skills to 
pass the ADA Certification Examination for Der^^f Assistants. Instruc- 
tional contact hour^ in Various facets of training ^^|re based on require- 
ments under the. AQA guidelines^or certification. .V. . . , 

In these eferts. Dr. Weissman consulted on a|^ntinuing-basis with Ms. 

VBrenda Becker and Ms. Judy CaVdellicchio, botlj Certified Dental Assis- 
tants and credeptialedfeachers.jMs. Becker later joined the staff as PrV 
gram CcJordinatgr following' funding of the program.) 

' -A^ . ' ^ • • ^ • , 

Courses in. the (Curriculum Include Orientatiqp t^cj Dentistry, Bio;Dental 
Sciences Pre^pperatiy^ Procedures, Radiology, Practice Administra- 
tion Community DelUistry, anti Clinical Practice. Thes,e latter courses 
may also be'transferted for predit toward the bachelor's degree at UCLA, 

, should the student later attend the Uhiversity. _ * 

An Advison^ Committee of practicing dentists, elected city officials, and' 
'edueatore was established and consulted .frequently durirfg' proposal 
development. ' • 

Following completifln of the proposal for the program, the concept was 
'presented to a variety of concerned constituencies. Response included 

. enthusiastic letters of support and offers of.assistance from the bffice of 
Mayor Tom Bradley, the Los Angeles County Deiyal Association, the 
Educational Opportunity^ Center, -the School of . Dentistry of the 
University oP California, .€os Angeles, and individual members of the*, 
professional community, particularly those >vho serve- limited English 

. speaking patients. ■■ ■ . « 

Further^iupport was received from the California State Director of Vo- 
cational Bdxicatiqn, wh(/commended the fact that the proposed program 
would provide the fgliowing two important services: (1) specific occupa- 
tional training for unemployed out-of-school people, and (2)"trained 
personnel fot-. badly needed dental services in Spanish speaking 
^communities. The employment potentikl of tiiese people once trained-i& 
high and the serviceihey would provide to their community is significant. 
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With community support assured, the proposal was submitted under Part 
'J of the Vocational Jraining'Progra^m: Bilingual Vocational Education, 
U.S. Office of Educatioh, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The program^ was accepted and funded \n early June 1^75. 

Marketing and Promotional Methods 

Initial contact was made with various community agencies with the assis- 
tance of UCLA Extension's Educational Opportunity/^nter. In addition; 
information was released through newspapers including locafcommunity 
'dailies or weeklies. The State of California Department of Employment 
and other related agencies were contacted directly.' ' ' 

All responding agencies sent representatives to i discussion meeting 
where various aspects of th'fe program were reviewed, ingluding-criteria for 
s'tudeijt selection,^ classroq&.ahd clinical courses ^iih training^ and 
oppoi:tunities for eajploymentr \, ■ 

Audiences Reached, and Inauguration of the Program 

Approximately 90 apl)licants applied for the initial pro^rkm. Several 
mterviewing sessions were held under the direction of Dr. Wdssman and 
Ms. Becker. Each applicant was individually inte'rv*iewecf and tire program 
explained in detail. The applicant's aptitude for the Dental Assisting field 
was reviewed, as well as motivation for completion of the training 
program. Indications of difficulty in heading, comprehension were as-^ 
sessed to determine tjiejossible need^for special attention. The majority"* 
of students (49) were accepted.-Those who were not. were referred to the^^ 
/Educational Opportunity Center for counseling on alternative educa- 
tional oj^portunities. , ; * " • 

Students were registered on September j5, 1975. A basic orientation ses- 
sion was held, at which all staff involved in the program -^ere also in- 
troduced to students. Uniforms for students were obtain at a 30 percent 
discount. Students were giveh a physical examination form t,o.be com- 
pleted by their physicians, in view of the contact t'hey would have with pi- 
tients. _ ■ ' 

Classlnstruction began/in late Sej^tember. Thanks to the commitment to* 
the Extension program of the UCLA School of-Dentistry, som€ of the 
practical training is given in the SchooPs Clinic. ' 

• - '110 ' ■■ • 
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Although the original concept of the program envisioned audiendfes pri- 
marily in the Spanish/ Oriental segments of the Los Angeles Central City 
area many other bilingual minorities are represented m the blasses. 
Among the other languages spoken are Russian, Vjetnamese, Armenian, 
and Portuguese. And included among the Spanish speaking students, in 
-addition to members of the Lqs Angeles Mexican-American coTnmunity 
are students frpm a variety of other countries in Ceritral an^ South 
_An)erica. 



. Problems Encountered and Solutions 



The pfimary problem area concerned the bilingual componem of the pro-\ 
gram Since no bilingual training materials for dental assistants existed, \ 
" instructbrs with bilipgual capabilities w^re sought out. A syllabus was \^ 
- prepared In Spajiish-Englisb to serve a^ a reference book for the students 
Bilingual curr'ic\ilum materials were developed. .Identifying instructional 
panels of dentar units and^ laboratory equipment were converted for 
bilingual use. 

♦ ' ' • 

To enlarge study resourcelfopthe trainees a'course ih. English as a Sec- 
ond Language was offered at a'convenient time and location for aJl inter- , 
ested students, with most -encouraging results. AU instructors in the 
V ' bilingual dental assisfants program have received training via special 
seminars in English as a Second Language teaching metljodology. ^. ' 

, It was (fcWiined that classroom instruction should in general be con- . 
ducted in. English because of the need to prepare studehts for the ADA^ 
f Certificition Examinations. However, materials in any difficult areas, or 

in areas which might be confusing, are translated. Tutofin? for students , 
enrolled in the program is available on.&n individual or group basis troip 
the Learning Center, of Extension's Educatipnal Opportunity Center, 
■ -which is located in th? Same building where most of the Denwl Assistants 
■training is conducted. 

On the basis of needs emerging from contact between the Dental Assis- 
tants trainees and the Educational Opportunity Center staff, a special, • 
■ ' Study mis Techniques, comse has been developed and is now beinj pre- 
.sented..in this course the student^ receive help in.rgading improveipent 
(reading rate, comprehension, concentration, memorizing,, vocabulary) 
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and study skills such as notetaking, class listening use of text and 
matenal, underlining, preparation fcfr examinations, Ind preparation for 
job' interviews. * /' ' 

'An additional problem was posed by the fact that the target group was 
composed of unemployed, out-of-school persons most of whom were 
receiving unemployment benefits or public/ assistance. Since 
unemployment benefits would terminate if they /enrolled 'in a trainii^ 
program and thereby became unavailable for wc/rk,'it was necejs§ary 19 
provide some type of financial assistance to//enable' them t6 taT^ 
advantage of the training opportunity/ As a sujiblement to the primary, 
proposal, a budget for traming allowa'nces was submitted. Under special* 
provisions of \he fUndihg agency, ^ separate /training ^Ilowanjce was 
awarded making it possible to pay the^dents under the authority of 
Section III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
(CETA), P.L. 92-203. With the 'assistance bf the California sW 
Employee ^Development Department and the Los Angeles County Public 
Service department, eligibility of the .participating trainees 
determined under the established regulations. - 



was 



Evaluation THechniques and Results Obtained 

While the pilotjjrogram is not yet^complefed arid therefore no final eval-. 
uation or results are /available, extensive "in .progress" evaluation is 
maintained. The folloAVing are the methods used. - ^ 

' 'i^, • > • ' ' _ 

• At the bqginnin^^-^f the program .students arc given^tests in reading 
comprehension. ^Tests are administered periodically and progress 



noted 



Quiz typenests knd a mid^term examination are given, and»a final 
examination will bfe administerwl at the conclusion of the course. All 
are based on tl^ instrument'ofevaluation which forms part of the ac- 
creditation app/HcationJo the ^erican I>ental Association.' 

* * ■ ■ ' - ' 

California State mandated tests' are' ad minktered period icalfy ^.(for 
example the Radiology Safety JfixaminationU ' 

. ,/<' \ 

Bimonthly meetings are held b^ Dr. ^Veissman and program faci/Ity to 
evaluate the-rysults of the above tests, wUh emphasis on student com- 
prehensipn any achievement. Bfsed on these'evaluations the curricu- 
lum is revisea if indicated 
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» I^rogr^m. instructional staff make regular site visits to the Dental Clinic • 
■ of the UCLA Sfchool of Dentistry, where trainees work under the 
-supervision of professional dentists. Clinical . progress reports are » 
submitted by these supervising professionals during the site, visits. 

Indi'vidualWtudent conferences are held regularly by program staff to 
determine continuing' or newly emerging nee4 for,tutoring or other 
special assistancer during these conferences progress is netted for use in V 
evaluating the qualitative^^substance of the^curriculum as well as the 
results' being achieved to date. 



* * * 



During the y'ear following completion of the pilot program, data will be 
- collected by perspnaltinrerview^ apd by questionnairejo measure effed- 
■ tiveness of the program.. Both the bilingual deptal assistants who have ^ 
completed the program and the professionals who have employed them' 
• 'will be surveyed to assess job qontihuity as well as quality of perfor- ^ 
mance,-This procedure will also assure an ^pen channel of communica- 
' • tion between the. program staff and the trainees, should the latter wish to 
continue their educah on in th§ ,field. 

Preliminary provisional accreditation has been .granted by t^i'e American ■ 
Dental Associa\ron; and students completing the program will be.eligible- 
for the certification examjn^iQP administered by the Certifying Board of 
•the \mericaTi Dental Assistants Association. 



/-^ ,. * : * 

The letter from the American DeniSTAssociatvon granting abcreditation 
approval included 'a recommendation for continued financial support of 
"The" Bilingual Votational Training of Denial Assistants. . ' 
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GUIDELINES FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS' ' 

Th^University'of Iowa ' 

" • Special Recognition ^ 

\ • J^^Npncategorized) 
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Cover Sheet for Entry 



Prolram Name: 

GUIDELINES FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Name of Principal P«rson($) iResponsible for Entry: 

Marve ll. Lavin / , 
Assistant Professor if Educational Media 
i ^ Assistant Director olf Independent Study 

rerson(s) or Insititution to Whom Award Would Be Made: 

- Division of Extension, The University of Iowa 

Source($) of Funding: I? 
^ Internal funding 

\ 

> Cost of Program: 

$^,500.for development ) 

Number^f^Pa^ticipants^n Pr(^^m: 

15 (However, Jve^ntici^ate several hundred per year.)*^ 

Objectives of Progrartf:. ' v ' ^ 

\ ' To develop a [strategy for Wo-Way communicatioij between a 
student and his o]" her faculty adviser which may be used for. 
open-ended,.iipYip^ project-type courses. The method 

^f communis jion must be Witable for use with both resident and 



nonresident4 
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f ■ Introduction 

A Non-course"' Stu^y Guide . . - ' • , , 

' • w^mtt ''"^"'f ' ' '^^'^ ^'"''y S"'^-'hat deal's 

with many of the non-course" credit experience opportunities available 
at.the Un.vps.ty of Iowa. Students bot^ on and ofV campus, as well as 
faculty, have benefited from its use. 

Special 'Projects ' ^ , " 

• ^Z'' '"'^he university provides one or more pro:ject . 

, numbers wh,ch perm.t students to receive course credit for projects that 

■IITTVT''' '^'''^ ^'"''"'-^^ ' ^^'^""y '"emBer.The genera 
cato pg of the un.vers.ty may hst these as readings, special topics, individ^ 

, ual study or .nstruct.on, d.rected studies, independent study, d^rrent 
issues, problems, practica, or '^'vsn-^research. - f 

t 

' The Problem. 

Common Gui/ielines 

Wh'en written procedures are provided.to students who enroll for course 
credit under^roject numbers, Instructions uiuallyfajl to include even'a 
simple systetji for communication befween these students and the 
sponsoring fatuity member. ' 

The Usual Procedure'^ ' 



■In maiiy cases/an instructor may permit the student to attempt a special 

^'"^"^ ^^•scAn.- Only.ii.rare instance^T^ 



^ wntten goals^^ objectives, or procedures available for the instructor's c^- 
,-; «deralK,n. Once approyaj has- .been bbikin'ed, the s'tudenf -generally 
•fftsuuao -'" •^''^ Project withom further input^frorp the 
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- Solution to Pryblem . 

The strategy used in th.s st^dy' gu.de was developed ^fter'careljil study. ' 
ind wVth the cooperation of several aaidemic departirients and the .nde- 

peJde t stud un.t at th.s un.vers.ty. The .nitial p.lot.ng.was accom 

L.sh d through- three on-ca.iipus students. Follow.ng these tests the 
t-^^^^^^^^ imahzed. Presently! there are approxin.ately 15 student 

us"nl hi guTde However, we expect that several hund^d on-cam,pus and _ . 

cont'n^^g edua.t.on students w.U' be using this strategy .n project-type . 

courses within a year - 

Purpose of Study -Guide • % 

The manual ' Gu.deUnesJor Special Projects was designed to:' - 

'Insure that student projects receive an appropriate level of guidance 

fr<^m quahfied instructors 
• Provide -ct framework 61 academic credibility ^ . 

Encourage students" .n.tiative^and cftat.vity ; 
. -Present t-he studcnt w.tl,, essent.al informat.on., guidance, and encouV-/ 
^, ' .^agement ^ . ^ • 

* < Provide the' .nstructor w.th a.system.for d.scharg.ng heV/his responsi- 
bility to the student. y . , ■ ' - 

.... ^ ' • 

A 'Model for Special' Projeci Experiences - ' 

Al.hnu.h the pages of this manuatwere developed to cope with special 
' . TS^n^i^n't Edu at.onal Med.a and. Iechnaitpy instruct.on, the 
.LXentafguidelines and p^oced^res-^-wnf^ minor a.terat.ons-ac- 
' commodate numerous other academ.car6as as well. 

A Six-Step Method , 3 , ' , 

The-flowchart on page 5 of the study'guid^lFigure ') « f^-^l^^^^^^' 
■ Die six-stdp procedure for complet.ng a project. Note that the student 
- con ict the instructor at least four times during thejrocess. Each of 
•r X ste'^ is h^n fully explained in .ts o^vn section which ,s numbered 
o correspond w.th a number OnU.e.riowcha,t. Appropr.ate forms w.th a 
; . j'C mail-.n copy and a blue copy.f* the student's fite, are placed at the , 
end of each section, : 
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, OVERVIEW . - 




, PKOCEDURE 



Step 1 

SELBCT^. 
PROJECn 




' ^tn. 2 

SUBMIT • 5 
TENTATIVE^ 

PROJECT ■ 
PROPOSAL 



DUCAHONAL 
DIA FACULTY 
ASSIGNS 
- INSTRUCTbR/- 
. ADVISOR 



Sfep 3 

BEGIN ^» 
PROJECT , 
LOG 



I 



rejeCi 



^APPROVE' ' 



Step 4 * 
SUBMIT 
"FINAL ' 
PROJECl 
PROPOSAL 



NEGOTIATE 



^'APPROVE. 
_i 



Step,5' : 
r '.SUBMI], 

RoytiH draft: 

OF PROXE^ 





S^lep 6 
SUBMIT 
COMPL&TED 
' PROJECl 



FINAL 
^VALUATION 



J' 



Figure, 1. Guided independent study six-step procedupe fo#«selecting and 
developing a project. * , * . . • * * ' . 
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' . ► •. , y 

^ . ■ ■ ■■ ' ' 

^ Feat't^res of Guidelines*' ^ , 

V ^ 

The following features have been included in the study gufde to help stu- 

dents accomplish their goals: 

• Defines limits and coqjditions for receiving cyn^ ^ • ' 

• Suggests general topic areas for projects ^ f ^ 

• » * * 

Gives useful -hints . — » 

• Encourages student-faculty interac^tion,' including negotiation -on 
content' an{^ scope of project ^ 

< ' ' ' • ."^ ' • ' . 

. • Suggests range of tim& that.mafy be* required to complete a projNl 

• Provides a list of basic bg6K§\that may be consulted (no assigned 
textbooks) / ^ . » 

... , * ' , » 

• Encourages Tise 9f goals, objectives, Audience description, and ^ettihg 

time-lines ' s 

• Requires maintaining a log for all project activities < 

• Include? convenience forms, with copies that students keep, to simplify 
administrati5"h ajid increaSfe student motivation. ' 

Iny>Iications . , 

-Adaptability ' '* ; , ' 

Although recently introduced after a pilot study in^he College of Educa- 
tion, the University of Iowa, the methodology employed in Guideiinesfor 
Special Projects has been ^dopte^l by two other acaderfiic departments, 
and is being considered by four more. W^ith niinor changes in text and 
examples, th(| basic system may be adjusted to the ne^s of Virtually any 
§cademji(^depa^^tment at both yndergraduate and graduate Ipvels* 

Better Projects 

Guidelines will insure improve^ communication between instructor ancj 
stiidenl and thus provide more adecljuate qualfty control ovef the pwjject. 
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^Value in Continuing Education 

Perhaps the most significant potential o5 Guidelines is that special pro- 
ject courses heretofore unavailable to part-yme off-campus students can^ \ 
now be included in th^ regular continuing education^ curriculum, 

* ' • ' — «^ 

Reproduction Rights * , * ^ * 

Alth9ugh copyrighted, permission to adapt and reproduce the study guide 
will be granted to any interested NUEA-member institi^tion that requests 
' it by writing to the Director of Independent Study, the University of 
Iowa, Iowa Gity, Iowa 5224^1^ • . . ^ ^1 * 
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